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Aotes. 
BISHOP WORDSWORTH AND FLOGGING AT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Iam moved to find fault with a passage on the 


above subject in Dr. Wordsworth’s recently pub- 
lished ‘ Annals’ of his life. 


80 in the matter mentioned above. 


I premise that I am, asa Wykehamist, offended | 
at the mention of “flogging” in connexion with the | 


college of “St. Mary of Winton prope Winton.” 
No boy was ever flogged there! “Ob, no! we 
never spoke of it. 
My lips still hate to formulate that vile vulgarian 
word!” (Old song, vel quasi.) We were scourged. 
Bat I cannot expect all the world to talk lingua 
Wiccamica. But a man who has been second 
master (Hostiarius) at Winchester for ten years 
might have, in speaking of Winchester matters, 
left his Harrow associations behind him. But this 
small matter was not what induced me to take my 
pen in hand. 

At p. 236 Dr. Wordsworth quotes an article on 
Eton in the Quarterly for July, 1890, as follows: 

“ Keate’s propensity for flogging boys sixty years ago 
was scarcely less common at other schools. 
Winchester flogged boys daily; so did Butler of Shrews- 
bury and Butler of Harrow. The urbane Longley 
flogged fifty boys one morning for going to see a steeple- 
chase. It was the recognized method of dealing with 
boyish offences,” 


Buckden Library—Leighton—Admiral | 


Sapphires—** Freemasons’ | 


Robert | 


The volume is most | 
interesting and excellent in many ways; not quite | 


Its name was never heard! | 


Gabell of 


And having thus quoted, he goes on to say :— 

“ And, no doubt, my predecessor Ridding was equally 
| ‘plagosus’ with bis superior ‘ Orbilius’ Williams, who 
| succeeded Gabell It was not, I believe, unusual with 
him after morning school to castigate in that manner 
not less than four or five boys at a time.” 

The bishop might as correctly have said a dozen 
| or a score, and that after afternoon school as well 
as after morning school. 

But only, perhaps, as old a Wykehamist as my- 
self (Dr. Wordsworth is between three and four 
years only my senior) can know how utterly 
absurd it is to speak of the masters referred to ([ 
speak of Winchester only, having no knowledge of 
the matter elsewhere) as having a ‘‘ propensity” 
for flogging, or being like one who had; or of one 
such master being “‘ plagosus” more or less than 
another. It would be as reasonable to speak of 
the propensity of a steam-hammer for striking or 

| of a water-wheel for moving grindstones. The 
hammer and the water-wheel are parts of a 
mechanism. And the right arm of the master 
acts as part of a system. 

Dr. David Williams was as kindly-natured a 
man as ever breathed, and as much beloved as 
evera master was. Mr. Ridding, the “ Hostiarius”’ 
under him, was not a popular man in my day; 
but it never entered into the head of any boy in 
the school to imagine that either of them was more 
propense to scourging—more “ plagosus’’—than the 
other. Each scourged, as a matter of course, all 
those whose names were on the paper handed to 
him by the prefect in course, whether many or 
few. Hedid not know what boys he was going 
to scourge before seeing their names on the paper. 
And when he did see, and called them, he did not, 
in the majority of cases, know what offence they 
| had committed. That was, no doubt, more or less 
| legibly stated; but the haste was too great for him 





| to look or care about it. 

The fault to be found with the scourging at 
Winchester was that it was a mere form; neither 
a punishment by reason of the pain, which was 
very nearly nil, nor a disgrace in the eyes of any 
of the parties concerned. Such faults as bad un- 
preparedness with the lesson in hand were punished 
by the far more serious and dreaded infliction, 
“Go to the bottom [of the class] and write out 
| and translate the lesson.” 

All this, together with an accurate description of 
| the modus operandi in the administration of a 
scourging at Winchester, will be found by any who 
may feel any interest in the subject in the first 
| volume of my ‘ What I remember,’ p. 115. 
T. Avotpavs TRoOLLOPE. 
Budleigh Salterton. 





HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 


The formation of this great national work for un- 
| earthing the neglected or forgotten materials for 
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history has already developed into a series of 
records of infinite and increasing value. If a 
larger staff could be secured, and the good work 
continued more rapidly, such results would be 
valued by all who possess the series of Reports. 
The origin of this now memorable Commission 
is probably little known, and the facts will be 
welcome to many readers, and do justice to the 
memory of the founder and promoter, whose name 
and work I have recently found in the ‘ Autobio- 
graphy of George Harris, LL.D., F.S.A.,’ “Printed 
or Private Circulation” in 1888, pp. xvi, 469, in 
a copy given to me bya friend. Dr. Harris was 
well known as the author of ‘Civilization Con- 
sidered as a Science,’ ‘Theory of the Arts,’ ‘ The 
Nature and Constitution of Man,’ and more 
especially by his ‘Life of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke.’ This work brought him into friendship 
with the late Lord Hardwicke, and at Wimpole, 
in October, 1846, he inspected the muniments 
there down to 1745. This visit seems to have led 
him to see the value of such researches for historical 
purposes, and he visited Wimpole again in January, 
1847. In July and August, 1857, he took the 
opportunity of further developing his proposal, 
and in his ‘ Diary,’ July 31, 1857, he noted :— 
“3lst.—A circular calling a meeting at Lord 
Brougham’s, to consider about a congress of the Law 
Amendment Society of Birmingham, in October. Wrote 
to Hastings, saying, I could not attend the meeting, being 
on the circuit, but would attend the Congress, and read 


& paper, as proposed, relating to the application for his- | 


torical purposes of the manuscripts in this country.” 


“ August 7th.—Called on Hastings, and settled with | 


him to read my paper at the meeting at Birmingham, 
the title of it to be ‘The Manuscript Treasures of this 
Country, and the Best Means of rendering them Avail- 
able for the Purposes of Education, History, and Legisla- 
tion.’...... Read paper containing general account of various 
manuscript collections, historical, biographical, and eccle- 
siastical, in this country, and pointed out the important 
uses that might be made of them”; 

and the details were referred to the Committee, 
after hearty approval by Lord Brougham and 
others present. 

“June 7th.—At the Law Amendment Society in the 
evening; Lord Brougham there. Mr. Hastings told him 
about our requisition for a Commission on the Manu- 
scripts, and he promised to take charge of it,” 

In December, 1858, further details are given as 


to a memorial, which was ultimately signed by | 


influential men—Lord Cranworth, Sir R. Bethell, 
Lord Macaulay, the Archbishop of Canterbury, T. 
Carlyle, Hallam, and many others. Very full de- 
tails are given of those who declined to sign the 
memorial and of their reasons for declining, espe- 


cially from Mr. C. W. Dilke and Mr. Buckle—a | 


very interesting record, but too long to quote here. 
Lord John Russell “thought it would not do to 
grant the Commission, although he had signed the 
memorial.” 

In July, 1859, Lord Palmerston received a 
deputation to present the “ manuscript memorial” 


(sic), with the proposed cost of 2,000/. a year, in- 
cluding 600/. a year for the secretary. 

“Lord Palmerston said the matter was a very import- 
ant one, and that no doubt a great deal of valuable in- 
formation would be brought to light if the Commission 
was granted, but that there were other people he must 
consult before giving an answer. He was very courteous, 
and seemed particularly attentive, without any attempt 
to throw ridicule on the matter, as had been anticipated 





by ecome.” 

| Farther and interesting details follow (pp. 245 to 
/ 260), and Dr. Harris evidently worked very hard 
and with much discretion in favour of the proposed 
| Commission; but in January, 1860, he was in- 
| formed that 

| Her Majesty’s Government, after having consulted the 
Master of the Rolls, have come to the conclusion that it 
| will not be advieable to issue the proposed Commission.” 

In 1860 another attempt was made by Dr, 
Harris, with additional facts and influential names 
in its favour; but on October 29 
“Her Majesty’s Government decided not to take any 
steps for instituting an investigation into the private 
manuscript collections of the country.” 

In 1861, and again in 1863, the proposal was 
kept in view, and a Mr. Saxe Bannister wrote an 
essay on ‘The Uses of our Historical Manuscripts 
for the last Hundred and Seventy-four Years,’ of 
which fifty copies were printed, and the whole 
question was raised again, but still without suc- 
cess ; and it was not till April 17, 1869, that Dr. 
Harris could record :— 

“17th—Saw to-day in the newspapers that the 
Government have actually granted the Manuscript [ sic] 
Commission, the members of which are appointed, Lord 
Romilly, with whom I had an interview, and corre- 
| sponded on the subject of the memorial in its favour, 

being the chairman.” 

“19th {June ].—Called at the Manuscript [sic] Com- 
| miesion Office, and saw the Secretary, Mr. Brett, who 
| was extremely polite, but equally reserved. He said 
| they were getting on very well, and that I should cer- 
| tainly hear from them as to my assisting in the work. 
Several told me that I ought to have been put on the 
| Commission, and which I quite think. But it is not too 
| late for this,” 





EstE. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 
‘ Antony AND CieopaTra,’ I. v. 48.— 
And soberly did mount an arme-gaunt steed. 
1. Can this be a misreading of “ arm-zoned,” 4. ¢., 
armour-clad? A horse’s armour was pieced in 
|concentric rings, and might be spoken of as 
“zoned.” Certainly it would be an anachronism 
to depict Antony mounting, like a knight of the 
Middle Ages, a horse clad in armour ; but Shake- 
speare often disregarded matters of this kind. 
2. Was there any adjective formed from the word 
| armiger ? 
| IL v. 103.— 
© that his fault should make a knave of thee 
That art not—what thou art sure of ! 
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Is not Cleopatra about to say “that art not 
married”? She, having fully realized by this 
time that Antony is married, cannot bring herself 
to utter the (to her) detestable word again, and 
paraphrases it as above. Cf. her sneer at Fulvia 
as the “ married woman” (I. iii. 21). The mean- 
ing would be, “O that Antony’s knavish fault of 
getting married should cause thee—thee that art 
not married—to be treated asa knave.” Of the 
two only Antony in her estimation deserves to be 
styled a knave. 

IIL. iv. 27.— 

I'll raise the preparation of a war 
Sball stain your brother, 

Notwithstanding Dr. Ingleby’s very able note in 
‘The Still Lion’ defending the text, I venture to 
suggest that the word is a misprint for stem. Dr. 
Ingleby understands “stain” to be figuratively 
ased, and to carry the sense of “compromise”; 
and he adds that the conduct of Cesar 

“touched Antony’s honour, and he therefore declares 
that while his wife goes, as reconciler, between the two 
triumvirs, he will give Caesar a strong motive for making 
overtures of friendship...... Antony’s preparation was de- 
signed to effect a total change in Caesar's purposes and 
plans, in fact to induce and subdue him to the quality of 
Antony's mind—possibly even to overshadow Caesar and 
imprees him with the weight of Antony's character.” 
The italics are mine. Certainly if “stain” is used 
in the sense that Dr. Ingleby explains it will be 
necessary to take the above view of Antony’s in- 
tentions ; for although the word is used figuratively, 
it still carries the sense of dishonour, and can only 
mean that Antony wished to insult Cesar, and 
either humiliate him or provoke him to war. 
Now it is doubtful, at least to me, whether Shake- 
speare intended us to take this view of Antony’s 
character. The meeting between Cesar and Antony 
in IJ. ii, shows the latter disposed rather to avoid 
matters of dispute than to seek them ; and II. iii. 
10-40, especially the expression that the sooth- 
sayer has spoken true, seems to imply that Antony 
is conscious that his life in Egypt has cast a shade 
of moral weakness over his spirit. In this case it 
is questionable whether he would challenge Cesar 
to a war by thus deliberately either insulting or 
compromising him. I would, therefore, like to 
Suggest that the correct reading of the text is 
“stay” (Boswell’s) or “stem,” neither of which 
carries any sense of insult and provocation, but 
only that of checking, resisting, and opposing, and 
which makes Antony’s words simply mean that 
he would prepare for war, so that Czesar (who was 
also preparing, III. vi. 58) might be induced to 
think twice before beginning the attack. 

V. ii, 51.—This has so puzzled the commentators 
that some have concluded that a line has dropped 
cut of the text. Can the difficulty not be over- 
come by making it 1 49, and giving it to Pro- 
culeius ?— 


Pro. O, temperance, lady, 
If idle talk will once be necessary ! 
Cleo, Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, sir, &c, 
It may be questioned whether these words should 
be put into Cleopatra’s mouth at a moment when 
she is in too great a fury of indignation for circum- 
locution, least of all for any of a self-critical sort, 
which it certainly is to apply the term “‘idle talk” 
to her own utterances. The line seems to be more 
suited to Proculeius, who is trying to quieten her, 
and if given to him would mean, “If you must 
talk foolishly, be somewhat moderate in your lan- 
guage”: or it could be punctuated so as to make 
Cleopatra break in on his unfinished sentence. 


III. vii. 5.—Since Plutarch says “Cssar pro- 
claimed open war against Cleopatra,” this line 
should probably read :— 

Ts’t not denounced against us, why should not we 
Be there in person ! 
The folios have “‘If not”; but as Cleopatra would 
know that the war was declared against her, it is 
most likely that she woald give this to Enobarbus 
as the reason why she should be on the scene. 
G. Joicey. 


Miscettangzous Notes AnD READINGS. — 
Shakespeare died when still at the height of his 
creative powers, and while the theatrical company 
which produced his dramas was unimpaired in 
vigour and activity. It is, therefore, unfair to 
assume that with prolonged life he would not have 
taken the same trouble as Ben Jonson to secure 
for himself a place in literature, independent of the 
stage, by publishing a collected edition of his works, 
He seems, from several allusions, to have been in 
full sympathy with the passion for a handsome 
book which inspires the collectors of beautiful 
bindings whose liberality and taste have recently 
made so noble a show in the rooms of the Burling- 
ton Fine-Arts Club. One of these allusions occurs 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ The passage, however, is 
deformed by a strange false reading, which pro- 
vokes an endeavour to clear it; how far success- 
ful let those judge who can propound a better :— 

Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face, 
And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen ; 
Examine every married lineament, 
And see how one another lends content ; 
And what obscured in this fair volume lies, 
Find written in the margent of his eyee. 
This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 
To beautify him only lacks a cover; 
The fish lives in the sea; and ’tis much pride 
The fair without the fair within to hide: 
That book in many eyes doth share the glory, 
That in gold clasps locks in the golden story. 
Act I. sc. iii. 
I find it difficult to accept “the fish lives in the 
sea” as a genuine reading. In any case “a fair 
sea hiding a fair fish” were anything but an apt 
and expressive metaphor for the condition of a 
handsome man happily married ; and were it even 
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in any degree appropriate in itself, we should still 
stumble over the incongruity of finding it thrust 
in between two members of an independent and 
otherwise coherent comparison. The metaphor of 
an illuminated book worthy and requiring to be 
richly bound precedes this alien intrusion, and is 
taken up immediately after it as if never inter- 
rupted. 

Dr. Farmer thought to at least mend the meta- 
phor by reading, “The fish is not yet caught”; 
and Mason, with no apologies to the naturalists, 
proposed “The fish lives in the shell”; but there 
is really no help for it but to throw the fish and, 
so to say, the sea also overboard, and consider 
whether the words, as they may have been 
hurriedly pronounced or badly written, conceal a 
phrase at least in harmony with the course of the 
comparison which now they so harshly break in 
upon. 

, an insists not only on the beauty of 
bookbinding, but on the fitness of a harmony be- 
tween the cover and the book :— 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 

So fairly bound !—‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 
So in the ‘Winter’s Tale, IV. iii, of Prince 
Florizel attired as a shepherd :— 

How would he look to see his work so noble 

Vilely bound up? 
In ‘ Cymbeline’ again (V. iv. 133) we have a like 
course of thought :— 

A book? O rare one! 

Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment, 

Richer than that it covers. 
It is apparent, therefore, that Shakespeare, in the 
employment of this metaphor, has in mind the 
becomingness of a proportion between the costli- 
ness and enrichment of a binding and the true 
value of the book which they are bestowed on ; 
and then he regards the union of a beautiful bind- 
ing to a beautiful book as a type of completion 
like that of lover and beloved in marriage. 

This idea of the due completion which the state 
of man acquires by marriage is declared in some 
expressive terms in ‘ King John,’ II. i, 441 :— 

He is the half part of a blessed man 
Left to be finished by such a she ; 
An®4 she a fair divided excellence 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him, 
This parallel suggests the most plausible conjecture 
I find myself able to make as to words of appro- 
priate import which may possibly have suffered 
transformation into “ The fish lives in the sea ”:— 
The finish is the seal, and ‘tis much pride, 
The fair without the fair withir to hide, 
“The finish lies i’ the seal” changes fewer letters. 
For “seal” as emblem of completion compare “I 
will not seal your knowledge,” “Seal what I end 
withal” (‘Coriolanus’), and other passages in 
abundance. W. Warkiss Lioyp. 





Fuser = Fuse, Matcr.—Mahn (in Webster) de- 
rivesthisfromthe Fr. fusil, and thereisthisto be said 
in its favour, that fusil is now pronounced fusi= 
fusee, in France, and apparently has been so pro- 
nounced for the last three hundred years, in some 
parts of France at any rate (see Thurot, ii, 143, 
193), whilst fusil (with the 2 pronounced) and 
fusee were formerly in use in England=a flint- 
lock gun (Webster)—though this pronunciation 
of the final / is against the theory. Mahbn does not, 
however, state the connexion between fusee and 
fuse, and Prof. Skeat has undertaken to supply 
this deficiency. His words are :— 

“ Fuse is also spelled fusee and even fusel. Fuseis 
short for frsce, and fusee is a corruption of fuse! (or more 
correctly) fusil, which is the oldest form of the word. 
In Kersey's ‘ Dict.,’ ed. 1715, we find: ‘ Fuse, Fusee, or 
Fusel, a pipe filled with wild fire, and put into the 
touch-hole of a bomb.’”’ 

But Prof. Skeat does not tell us how he knows 
that fusel is a later form of fusil, and until he does 
this I am afraid I shall have very strong doubts upon 
the point; for the Fr. fusil has never, so far as I can 
make out, had any meaning at all like that given 
by Kersey to fusel; and, besides, I do not think 
it at all likely that fusil, especially if pronounced 
fusee, would ever have become corrupted into fusel, 
in which no doubt the / was sounded. I am in- 
clined to believe, therefore, that fusel is the old 
form of the Fr. fuseau, which is=the Lat. fusellus, 
dim. of fusus, a spindle, and is given by Cotgrave 
as sometimes=the Fr. fusée;* and that it obtained 
the meaning of fuse given to it by Kersey in con- 
sequence of its shape, which resembles that of the 
case ofa rocket, which is still called fusée in French. 
And this Fr. fusée is derived by Scheler from this 
same fusus, spindle, “par un participe fusata” 
(which will be found as a subst. in Ducange), and 
in addition to the meaning of rocket has that 
of fuse, I incline, therefore, very strongly to the 
opinion that our fusee=fuse is the Fr. fusée, and 
has nothing whatever to do with fusil, and this 
though I am quite aware that a Mid. French ée 
was not apt to become e¢ in English. I feel pretty 
certain also that fuse is not a shortened form of 
fusee, which would scarcely be shortened in this 


way. No; I believe it to point toa Mid. French, 


fuse, and that this comes from a Low Latin fusa= 
Jusus or the fusata already quoted. Now this 
fusa is old, and will be found in Ducange=fusée, 
and the Fr. fuse will be found in Godefroy; and 
that the Engl. fuse is at least as old as the time of 
Cotgrave will be seen by referring to the word 
foulée in his ‘ Dictionary,’ to-which one meaning 
given is “the fuse of a Bucke.” This fuse seems 





* Fusel is given by Godefroy as late as 1687, and as 
still existing in Guernsey. Méthivier, however, gives 
Susé only, and this would answer to fusee in English, 
just as degree answers to degré. So here we have another 
way in which fusee, in one or more of its meanings, may 








have come to us. 
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now to have become fusee, which Webster quotes 
from Ainsworth =“ the track of a buck,” with the 
remark “ Etymol. uncertain.” But surely this 


fusee at least is derived from the Fr. fusée, to | 


which a similar meaning is assigned by Littré, so 
that its etymology is that of the Fr. fusée. 

Fusee also= match is surely connected with the 
Fr. fuste=fase, for a fusee is a match which burns 
slowly with a fizzing nvise, like a fuse. But the 
French call this kind of match, which has, I be- 
lieve, been introduced into France from England, 


tison, and not fusée, F, CHance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


ArcapisHop Cranmer’s Lisrary.—Will you 
allow me to repeat a request, made in 1885, that 
information may be given of any books known to 
your readers which bear the autograph “ Thomas 
Cantuarien.”? So many of these books have been 
found that there are hopes of finding others, still 
missing, which we may feel eure that Cranmer 
possessed. Amongst these I would mention ‘ Bre- 
viarium Romanum nuper Reformatum,’ 1535-6; 
and ‘Breviarium Romanum ex sacris potissimum 
Scripturis...... confectum,’ 1537 and later—i.e., the 
first and second editions of Quignon’s reformed 
book. Allow me to add that Cranmer’s autograph, 
being on the top margin of the title-page, is often 
cut away in rebinding, until little more than 
the lower loop of the h in “ Thomas” is left. 

Epwarp Bursineg, Prebendary of Wells. 

Backwell Rectory, Bristol. 


Tse Bucxpen Liprary.—This library was 
founded by Archbishop Wake, about the year 
1716, when he was Bishop of Lincoln. It was 
established in Buckden Palace, the ancient house 
of the Bishops of Lincoln, and was meant for the 
use of the neighbouring clergy. Bishop Wake 
laid down a rule that every clerk presented by 
him to any preferment should make a gift of books 
to the library; and this rule remained in force 
until the time of Bishop Kaye, who presided over 
the diocese early in the present reign. Inthe year 
1837 the limits of the diocese of Lincoln were 
altered, and the episcopal residence was trans- 
ferred to Riseholme, whence it has lately been 
again transferred, at the instance of the present 
bishop, to the Old Palace at Lincoln. The 
library, however, was left in the Gate House at 
Buckden, under the nominal care of the vicar of 
that parish; and there it remained until 1870, 
when the Buckden estate was sold and passed into 
lay ownership. The books were then removed to 
Huntingdon, and placed in the Grammar School 
there; and the possession and use of the library 
were regulated by a new deed of trust, in ac- 
cordance so far as might be with the wishes of the 
founder. This state of things continued until the 
year 1890, when Archdeacon Vesey, the present 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon, erected at Huntingdon 


a new building, to which the library has been 
removed. 

The building is due to the archdeacon’s care and 
liberality; the books remain under the control of 
the trustees of the deed; and the clergy who 
benefit by them are those of the diocese of Ely, 
in which Huntingdon now is. The library is 
chiefly, but not entirely, theological. It is aug- 
mented from time to time; and it includes books 
that have to do with the history and archzology of 
the county of Huntingdon. 

In the stormy and disastrous times of the 
twentieth century, when some new Oliver Crom- 
well, not of the Puritan sort, shall have arisen at 
Huntingdon, and shall have destroyed all nine- 
teenth century books except the prose works of 
Mr. William Morris—in those fast-coming days, 
when ‘N. & Q.’ shall have to compound for a pre- 
carious existence by signing the Socialist League 
and Covenant, it may be convenient to the local 
antiquary (if such a cowed and tremulous creature 
shall still survive) to know something of the history 
of that little library which adorned his native town 
so lately as the year 1891. A. J. M. 


Leicuton.—The explanation of this name is an 
interesting example of the operation of phonetic 
laws. The A.-S. léac-tin, lit. leek-town, 1.¢., 
vegetable-enclosure, garden, became /Zactun, with 
shortening of u. But the combination ct becomes 
htin Anglo-Saxon (see Mayhew, ‘0. E. Phonology,’ 
p. 140). Hence we also find the forms /échtun, 
lzhtun. The Latin hortus is glossed by lehtun in 
the Lindisfarne MS., John xviii. 1. The A.-S. 
ht became M.E. ght, and so we should get a 
mod. E. Leghton or Leighton (with ei as in vein) 
quite regularly. 

I believe the derivation of M.E. leih-tun, a 
garden, from A.-S. léah, fallow land, given in 
Stratmann, to be a pure oversight. It is needless, 
and gives no sense. A garden and fallow land 
are very different things. Of course, some of the 
place-names of this form may be due to a com- 
bination of /éah, lea, and tin, town; but the 
derivation from A.-S. /éhtun, a garden, a compound 
already existing in A.-S., really seems more pro- 
bable. The change from the k in leek to the 
guttural h (gh) presents, in this case, no difficulty 
at all, being quite regular. 

It is possible that the spelling Leyton is from a 
different source—viz., /iah; but I think that our 
rather numerous Leightons are due to the fact that 
gardens were not uncommon, and should be dis- 
sociated from the form Leigh, a lea. 

Watrter W. Seat. 


Rear-ApmiraL Paruip Carteret, Crrcvm- 
NAVIGATOR.— He was buried in a vault under the 
church of All Saints, Southampton, on July 28, 
1796, aged sixty-three. His widow, Rachel, 





daughter of Sir John Silvester, M.D., and only 
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sister of Sir John Silvester, Bart., Recorder of 
London, died May 4, 1815, aged seventy-three, 
and lies interred in the burial-ground of the parish 
of St. George the Martyr, Holborn. This note will 
lend additional interest to the article on Carteret 
appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. ix. p. 216. 

Dantet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N. 


JouRNAL= Journey. — Journal is, of course, 
frequently used as diurnal; but I do not remem- 
ber a passage to parallel the following from 
Shackerley Marmion’s ‘ Antiquary,’ I. i. :— 

Lor. I hear your son, sir, is returned from travel, 
Grown up a fine and stately gentleman, 

Outstrips his compeers in each liberal science. 

Gas, I thank my stars, he bas improv'd his time 
To the best use, can render an account 
Of all his journal; how he has arriv'd 
Through strange discoveries and com; endious ways 
To a most perfect knowledge of himself. 

C. C. B. 


Misqvoration.—In the reprint of Thackeray's 
article from the London and Westminster Review 
on ‘ George Cruikshank,’ the small edition, Smith 
& Elder, 1887, p. 188, it states (noticing Hood’s 
‘Epping Hunt’): “ The first illustration represents 
the Cockney Hero, who ‘like a bird was singing 
out, while sitting on a tree’”; but it really is as 
follows :— 

Where sharper set than hunger is, 
He squatted all forlorn ; 
And like a bird was singing out, 
While sitting on a thorn. 
I quote from the second edition of the poem, p. 22, 
published by Charles Tilt, 1829, now before me. 
I have also the number of the Review containing 
the article, but cannot refer to it just now to see 
if the repriot in the pretty collected edition of 
Thackeray’s ‘ Works’ is correct, or whether it is 
an error in copying. W. Potwarp. 
Hertford. 


Rattwayrs.—Whenever a history of the origin 
and progress of railways comes to be written, one 
of the most amusing parts of such a book will be 
the notes which ought to be given of the foolish 
objections which were made to that mode of travel- 
ling by persons who believed themselves to possess 
no little scientific knowledge. An instance of this 
learned folly was recently communicated to me by 
a friend. When the present Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway was proposed, the 
plan was that it should run very near a certain 
town well known in the old coaching days. To 
this there was not a little opposition. Landowners, 
clergymen, lawyers, doctors, shopkeepers, labourers, 
and sleepers in entries, however they might differ 
on other matters of infinite concern, were all alike 
well assured that if the projected railway were 
made it would be the ruin of the town. One very 
strong objection was made by the doctors ; they 








were well assured, as they informed the townsmen 
with no little amount of scientific verbiage, that 
travellers by railway must certainly go blind, 
The fact of going so quickly along, and contem- 
plating the landscape, as it seemed, moving so 
rapidly, must of a necessity destroy the organs 
of vision. The railway has been in existence 
nearly half a century, and I have not heard that 
blindness is on the increase. 
Epwarp Peacock, 


Sr. Anprew Unpersaart Caurce, Leapey- 
HALL Srreet.—I think the following mural 
memorials in this venerable fabric deserve a place 
in your interesting columns :— 

1. “ The Honorable The East India Company dedicate 
this Monument to the Memory of William Rameay 
Esquire their late Secretary in testimony of their Esteem 
and Respect for the Talents Zeal and Integrity which 
marked his character during the period of Fifty Years 
devoted to their Service. He died Dec* 30% 1813 aged 
64 years and is buried in this Church.” 

2. “ Sacred to the memory of M*™ Elizt® Forssteen she 
died the vi" of February mpccxcv aged LXXvII, . 

Of Manners mild, to all who knew her dear, 

The tender Mother, best of Friends lies here ; 

Whose darling wish was Comfort to impart, 

To chear the drooping, soothe the aching heart : 

Candour and Meekness shone in all she said, 

Peace bless’d her Life and smoothed her dying Bed; 

Dearest of Mothers! best of friends farewell ! 

May this plain Stone a Son’s affection tell, 

Thro’ Life thy Virtues were his Joy and Pride, 

In Death, his best Example and his Guide ; 

Our Social Cares and hopes alas! are o’er, 

Thy Love Maternal chears this heart no more.” 

3. “Thy Maker is thy Husband. 54 chap. of Isaiah, 5v 

In this Chvrch lyes the Body of Bridget y® third 
daughter of S* Christopher Clitherow sometimes Alder- 
man & Lord Mayor of London She departed this 
mortal life the 12 and was bvried y® 21" of April 1681. 
in the sixty seaventh yeare of her age.” 

D. Harrisoy. 


Went.—Richardson quotes instances of went 
as & noun—meaning way, passage, journey—from 
Chaucer and from Spenser. A curious instance 
of its survival, in a mutilated form, is to be found 
in the name of a pond situated at the meeting of 
four roads on Holmwood Common, near Dorking. 
In Greenwood’s large map of Surrey, 1823, it 
appears as ‘‘ Four Wench Pond ”; in the Ordnance 
map of 1816, on an inch to a mile, it is not named 
at all; but in the lately published issue of six 
inches to a mile it is rightly named as regards 
sound ; the four wents, however, are run into one 
word, “‘ Fourwents.” Went having become obso- 
lete, people, as usual, changed a word they did not 
understand into a familiar one with a somewhat 
similar sound. J. Dixon. 


Armapo.—‘N. E. D.) under “ Armada......4. 
An armament generally,” gives no quotation earlier 
than 1728. In Perfect Passages...... in Parlia- 
ment, No, 48, September 17-23, 1645, it is said 
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that “ plunders, imprisonments, killing, ravishing, 
tyranpizing, these are familiar English comple- 
ments in the Court Armado.” H. Hi. §. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Fiemisu MS. Romances, &c.—I shall be greatly 
obliged by any correspondent who will help me 
to discover the present hiding-place of a volume 
of MSS. described as follows in one of Thomas 
Thorpe’s catalogues (1836, No. 541): “ Romances 
in Flemish Verse—Vincertii Speculum Historiale 
—Liber Septem Sapientium Rome.—Liber Rose. 
Vellum, 642 pp., folio. sec. xv. 521, 10s.” 

Frep. Norearte. 


Essex Pott Booxs.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents furnish a list of printed Poll Books for 
the county of Essex? I know of those for the 
elections of 1734, 1763, 1768, 1774, 1810, 1812, 
1830. Richard Gough, in his ‘ British Topography,’ 
mentions one for 1715 in the Bodleian, besides 
some of those mentioned above. The earliest 
printed Poll Book which has come under my 
notice is one for Cambridgeshire, 1705, and as 
there was a general election in that year, it is 
probable that an Essex one may have been printed. 
There were subsequent elections in 1710, 1714, 
1715, 1722, 1727, 1736, 1754, 1761, &c., Poll 
Books for some of which have doubtless been 
printed. THomas Birp. 

Romford. 


Cotticorr or Cotpicorr.—Can any of your 
readers kindly give me information respecting 
parentage and place of birth of Richard Sheldon 
Collicott or Coldicott, who was living at Weston 
Isle, near Bath, in 1815, and his brother Thomas, 
or James, Hill Collicott, first postmaster of Hobart, 
Tasmania ? F. C. 

206, Herbert Road, Woolwich. 


Tuorstox.—Can any reader give me the pedi- 
gree of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Wade Thornton / 
He was Lieutenant-Governor of Hull in 1816, 
knighted in 1831, Knight Commander of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1837, Lieu- 
tenant-General in British army in 1846, and died 
in Hull (or London) April 6, 1854. Please 
address Wa. Powies THorntToyn. 

Shelbyville, Ill, U.S, 


Masor Joun Wueatstone.—Can any one in- 
form me where I can find any mention of Major 
John Wheatstone being, or being supposed to be, 
a son of King George III. ? A. W. W. 


Southsea. 





Kixe’s Servant 1n Court.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me what were the duties of this 
officer; and what the origin of the office? Thomas 
Westcote, father of Sir Thomas Littleton, the 
celebrated judge, author of the ‘Tenures,’ is so 
described in Cope’s life of the latter; but I have 
not found mention of such an officer elsewhere. 

J. M. Riae. 


9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 


Precepence.—I have noticed that in the Court 
lists of levées, balls, and such like (and so far as 
I know in these lists only), Right Honourables are 
placed before Honourables. Now the eldest sons 
of viscounts and barons and the younger sons of 
earls have the precedence of Privy Councillors, and 
I wish to ascertain if there is any reason connected 
with Court etiquette why the former should lose 
their place and be put on a level with the younger 
sons of viscounts and barons. Enquirer. 


Martnevson Famity.—Can any of your readers 
give me information regarding the genealogy of 
the Matheusons of county Tyrone, Ireland? I 
am informed that five brothers named Matheuson 
came from the Isle of Lewis to county Tyrone, 
Ireland, whence two of them removed to the South 
of Ireland. What was their history in Scotland, 
and their early history in Ireland? I seek also 
some account of the Sproules, who frequently inter- 
married with the Ulster Matheusone. Kindly 
write direct to J. J. Exper. 

No, 1, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


InsTRUMENTAL CHorIR.—Does a Thomas Hardy 
choir (as I call one composed of fiddle, bass viol, 
serpent, clarionet, &c.) yet exist in an English 
church? During nearly three years in England I 
searched for one, and finally gave up hope of ever 
finding one. Mr. Parratt, however, in the London 
Graphic for August 8, states that here and there 
one may be found. If any of your readers can 
guide me to a church anywhere between Land’s 
End and the Border where such a choir still “ leads 
the worship,” I earnestly beg that the information 
may be given me. R. Owen. 


Lawrence's Poems,—There was published in 
1789 a small volume of poems by Thomas Daw- 
son Lawrence, of Lawrencetown, near Banbridge, 
co. Down, Ireland. Can any of the readers of 
*N. & Q inform me where I could refer to a 
copy of this work ? R. L, 


Brron Votume.—I should be glad if any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ could give me infor- 
mation as to the volume referred to in the appended 
extract from the Bookman, vol. i. No. 1, October, 
p. 20 :— 

‘*A Byron volume, which should not be allowed to 
drop out of sight, appeared in Mr. B. Dobell’s catalogue 
some twelve yearsago. The title was ‘The Unpublished 
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Letters cf Lord Byron, Edited, with a Critical Essay 
on the Poet's Philosophy and Character, y H. 8, Schul- 
tess Young.’ It was in 8vo., and bore the imprint of 
Bentley, 1872. It came from the collection of Dr, Doran, 
and had an autograph letter inserted from the publisher, 
in which he said, ‘ Don’t review it or consider it cer- 
tain that it will be published.’ It contained a series of 
letters addressed to a lady, who had apparently been a 
former mistress of the poet,” 

Was this volume published? Were the letters 
genuine ; or were they of the same character as the 
forgeries attributed to Shelley? 

J. Curupert Wetcu, F.C.S. 


Crarke Arms.—The following arms are on a 
mural monument at Theddingworth Church, co. 
Leicester, to the memory of the Rev. Sloughbter 
Clarke, vicar of the parish (died 1765), and Rachael 
his wife, daughter of Sir John Shuckburgb, of 
Shuckburgb, Bart.: Argent, on a bend gules 
between two saltires humettée sable, three swans 
of the first, Clarke, impaling Shuckburgh. I should 
be much obliged for information as to the branch 
of the Clarke family who bore these arms. Mr. 
Clarke was a younger son of William Clarke, of 
Peterborough, Esquire, by Mary his wife, daughter 
and eventual heir of Paris Sloughter, of Ponsborne, 
in the parish of Hatfield, co. Herts, and Blackwell 
Hall, London, Esquire. Ratra SERocotp. 


Guitps anp Frarernities.—According to 
Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ in the seven- 
teenth century the merchants and tradesmen of the 
borough were enrolled into a company entitled 
the Governor, Assistants, and Freemen of the 
Borough of Dorchester, and the following trades 
then existed : Company of Merchants, Company 
of Clothiers, Company of Ironmongers, Company 
of Fishmongers, Company of Shoemakers, Company 
of Skinners, Can any of your readers kindly in- 
form me if the records of the above are still in 
existence ; and, if so, to whom should application 
be made to ascertain the names, &c., of those who 
took up their freedom either by servitude or 
patrimony ? 


Juvee Nicotts.—I should be much obliged 
for information concerning Judge Nicolls, whose 
daughter Elizabeth was married at St. Michael’s, 
Bristol, in 1784, to George Wallwyn Shepheard. 
Persons of the same family seem to have borne 
the names of Samson, Wood, and Tyndall. 

T. Mayo. 


Haswett.—In chap. xv. of Sir W. Scott’s novel 
*The Black Dwarf’ there is a reference to ‘‘ Has- 
well and bis ruined family.” The ancestors of a 
gentleman bearing that patronymic and residing 
in West Cornwall migrated from the North of Eng- 
land to Cornwall nearly acentury ago. He imagines 
that the quotation refers to his kith and kin ; if 
20, the passage is an interesting one, since it 
alludes to a series of events of historical importance 








which have not been revealed, “and thereby hangs 
a tale.” Any explanation which may furnish 
clue to the family referred to in the above extract 
will be most acceptable to 
Samvet J. Wits. 
Wendron, Helston, Cornwall. 


‘Tae Union or THe Roses..—Who was the 
author of a poem bearing the above title, and further 
described as ‘‘ A Tale of the Fifteenth Century. 
In six cantos, with notes. London: printed for 
Baldwin, Cradock & Joy, Paternoster Row. 
1821”? W. E. W 


Mate Sappuires.—Will any of your readers 
kindly inform me what are ‘‘ male sapphires,” 
mentioned in the description of Saul’s diadem in 
Browning’s poem of ‘ Saul’? 

J. J. G. Granay. 


‘* Freemasons’ Procrssion.”—Will any con- 
tributor who has access to Covent Garden Theatre 
records kindly tell me whether the ‘‘ Freemasons’ 
procession,” described in S, Curwen’s ‘An American 
in England from 1775 to 1783’ (Boston, U.S, 
1864), has been seen in that theatre since Jan. 9, 
1781? . 


“ MAKE THE LETTUCE LIKE THE LIPs.”—In a 
letter to his “‘ much esteemed friend, Mr. I. L.,” 
Samuel Hieron, writing on August 20, 1604, in 
explanation of his publishing ‘An Answer toa 
Popizsh Rime,’ says, in reference to his adversary, 
the inditer of the ‘ Rime’ :— 

“Meeting with this time-seruing Proteus, in the 
fashion of a Rimer or Balladine, and creptin...... into both 
the hands and the hearts of many simple-seduced; I 
haue endeauoured to make the Lettuce like the lips (as 
the prouerb is), and to proportion my self vnto him in 
versing."—' Works,’ 1624. 

Is there any earlier instance of the use of the 
proverb ‘‘ Make the lettuce like the lips”? 

J. F. MAansercs. 

Liverpool. 


Irish Ports.—I am anxious to obtain informa- 
tion about the Rev. Luke Connolly, who published 
an ‘ Account of Ramoap, co. Antrim,’ and who 
was, I believe, identical with Luke Aylmer Con- 
nolly, the author of some stories entitled ‘ The 
Friar’s Tale,’ &c., which were published at the 
beginning of the century; Matthew W. Harts- 
tonge, author of several volumes of verse, and a 
correspondent of Sir Walter Scott’s, whose real 
name was Weld, I believe; of James Conolly, 
“the Bard of Macroom”; of Charles O'Flaherty, 
the true author of ‘ Donnybrook Fair,’ which is in 
one of his volumes ; of George Ogle the elder, a 
translator from the Greek and Latin, and 4 
modernizer of Chaucer ; of Thomas Stott, the poet 
satirized in Byron’s ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers’; of Wm. Dowe, mentioned in notes 
to Kenealy’s translation of ‘Cahir Conri’ as & 
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Cork poet ; of Joseph Snow, another Cork poet, 
and William Nasb, another, both referred to in 
Windele’s little work ‘Cork City’; also Miss 
Colthurst, of same work. D, J. O'Doyocuve. 


Hat-Pecs in CuurcnEs.—Some ten years ago, 
when I was in the Isle of Wight, I paid a visit to 
Yaverland Church, on the Downs, near Bembridge. 
The church is very small, and vies (with others) 
for the honour of being the smallest church. Its 
walls are whitewashed, and round the walls, at any 
rate on one side of the church, was a row of hat- 
pegs. In olden days, equally with the present 
day, the difficulty of disposing of one’s hat and 
legs without the two coming into conflict was 
apparently felt. We are now mostly provided (in 
large churches) with a ledge under the seats for the 
stowage of hats, Formerly, I presume, the hats 
were arranged on the pegs provided along the 
walls. Was this a general custom in any 
localities? Are there many churches to be found 
now with the hat-pegs still existing? A.C. W. 


Dr. ABERNETHY OF Lonpon.—In a letter in 
my possession, ‘‘ Elizabeth Rose, daughter to 
Alexander Rose [? of Allanhall, Nairnshire] and 
Isabel Rose, his wife,” is said to have ‘* married 
Dr. Abernethy of London.” Who was this Dr. 
Abernethy? LElizabeth’s parents were married 
about 1739. I have an idea that Elizabeth Rose 
may have been the mother of the eccentric Dr. 
Abernethy, F.R.S. Any information would 
greatly oblige. D. Murray Rose. 

5, Harpur Street, Theobalds Road, W.C. 


Tae Fastinc Woman or 1357.—In L’Inter- 
médiaire of September 10, S. M. writes :— 

“On voit dans les actes d’ Angleterre qui ont été rendus 
publics par la libéralité de la reine Anne (elle les a fait 
imprimer avec beaucoup de dépenses pendant la guerre 
quelle avait avec la France), on voit, dis-je, que le roi 
Edouard III, atteste qu'une femme, qui était détenue 
en prison, y avait subsisté pendant 40 jours sans manger 
ni boire. Ce prince pardonna 4 cette femme en faveur 
du miracle. L’attestation est du 25 avril 1357.” 

Then S. M. adds :— 

*“Ou ce curieux évenement se passa-t-il? Quelle est 
la prison anglaise qui vit s’accomplir un tel miracle? 
Nos collaborateura d’outre-Manche feraient bien de me 
l'indiquer, pour mon Histoire des jeiines célébres.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help S. M. in this 
matter? The questions are interesting in face of 
the recent wonderful fast of fifty days. 

B. 8. 


Manchester. 


Por’s ‘ Raven.’—Perhaps some of your readers 
would be kind enough to unravel this tangle for 
me, re Poe’s ‘Raven.’ Poe himself claims the 
poem as original in metre, burden, and all else ; 


and charging him with a literary imposture. Is 
there sufficient authority for this statement, which 
is not made by Mr. Hamilton, but only quoted by 
him? C. E. Frreu. 


Mary, Baroxyess Mountsoy.—To what family 
of Campbell did Mary, Baroness Mountjoy, 
first wife of the last Earl of Blessington, belong ; 
and what was her father’s Christian name? In 
Lady Blessington’s book she is described as the 
widow of a Major Browne. Her father was said 
to have been a medical officer in the service of the 
Emperor of Russia, her mother a Miss —_ 


AvtHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
The Rhine, the Rhine, the mighty Rhine, 
How regally it flows 
Past the flushed kingdoms of the vine. 


The Romans had no realm like this 
From Thule to Persepolis, 
4. 8. FS 


Replies, 


FOLK-LORER v, FOLK-LORIST. 
(7" S. xii. 243.) 

It is pleasant to find St. Swirnrn innocently 
trusting that by weeping in heavy showers through 
all his forty days he may wash away the Greek tail 
that has grown upon his “purely native word ” 
folk-lore. He will not succeed, though he add 
soap and nitre and much rubbing to his abundant 
tears. There is something really horrible in folk- 
lorer. Eras a termination would in such a case 
be, as the dreadful grammarians phrase it, agential, 
as in jailer, robber, explorer. It means a man who 
does folk-lore, and not a student of it. Jst may 
mean action also, but in the sense rather of 
practice and use and devotion to, as in sophist, 
organist, If we merely consider the meaning con- 
veyed by the termination, folk-lorist is better than 
the other. In any case St. SwirHrn is too late. The 
thing is done ; folk-lorist has got upon the tongue 
of chatter, and no amount even of good sense could 
dislodge it thence. I think, however, as it stands, 
it has a truer sense than the substitute proposed. 
I would suggest further that, strictly speaking, it 
is quite a fallacy to call -ist a Greek termination ; 
corns is the Greek. We have rejected the last 
ltwo letters, and manufactured a termination 
|for ourselves, which has long ceased to be 
|Greek. It is no more Greek than the word 
| tone is now, and that would still not be Greek if 
| you made it into tonist. The thing is settled, 
| however, whatever we may say or choose to say 
|about it, and in this case, I think, much more 
| happily than if we took Sr. Swirarn’s proposal. 





yet in Mr. Hamilton’s collection of ‘ Parodies,’ vol. | I intensely dislike the word scientist, not because 

li, p. 92, I find a note tracing the ‘Raven’ back | it couples supposed Greek with Latin, for I do not 

to the Persian, denying to Poe any originality, | consider that it does so, but because we could do 
' 
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without it, and it is new-fangled and American. 
But as to correctness, who disputes about artist ? 
Querist, Brownist, and a thousand more words, such 
as separatist, establish -ist as an English terminal, 
to be applied wherever wanted. One of the most 
curious of our words is sciolist, derived from the 
Latin sciolus, a smatterer. Facciolati only quotes 
two authorities for this word, Vegetius and 
Arnobius, and he concludes by saying that the 
word is often excluded from the best vocabularies. 
As an English word very little attention has, so 
far as I know, been given to it. It appears in 
Phillips’s ‘ World of Words,’ by Kersey, 1706. In 
Todd’s ‘ Johnson’ it is said to have been introduced 
in the early part of the seventeenth century ; but 
Fotherby, 1622, uses the Latin word itself, “ vain- 
glorious Sciolus,” whilst Glanville, in his ‘ Scepsis,’ 
1665 (that is, half a century later), talks of “affected 
sciolists.” Now if we were to Anglicize the word 
sciolus one would expect sciole to be the form 
adopted, and not Glanville’s sctolis¢t. From this 
we may fairly draw the inference that -ist as a suffix 
has long been a thoroughly naturalized and Eng- 
lish termination. In the face of all this, only 
sciolists should dispute the legitimacy of forma- 
tion in the word folk-lorist. C. A. Warp. 


When it is said that “ folk-lorist is easily tongued, 
and no worse than many another item in our 
vocabulary which long usage has made standard 
English,” surely the contention is all but given up 
in its favour. While, too, one allows that the 
termination -ist is of Greek origin, it must also be 
allowed that it has been so naturalized with us that 
it may, if euphony suggest it, be added to any 
originally English or naturalized word. To some 
words euphony tells us to apply -er—for an in- 
stance philosopher will be sufficient—to other 
words to apply -ist. Folk-lorist is, as Sr. 
SwITHIn says, “easily tongued,” 4. ¢, euphonious, 
while I think to most English persons folk-lorer is 
comparatively cacophonous. Would he discard 
* philosopher” for philosophos, or philosoph, or 
philosophist ? Br. Nicnotson, 


Let us pause before we jump out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. Folk-lorist may be a hybrid, 
but so are many other useful words, and at all 
events we know what it means. But what does 
Solk-lorer mean? If a worker is one who works, 
and a borer (horresco referens !) one who bores, a 
folk-lorer should be one who folk-lores. Can a 
body folk-lore? How is it done ? Cc. C. B. 


As the recent Folk-lore Congress has given wide 
circulation to the recently coined word folk-lorist, 
a record of the date of its currency should, I think, 
— in ‘N. & Q.’ Henry ATTWELL. 

arnes, 


Hists to Farmers (7" §S, xii. 126, 232).— 
R. R. is quite right. There is no reason why the 











daughters of wealthy farmers should not have the 
amenities and refinement of civilized life quite as 
much as the daughters of tradesmen, whom their 
fathers in great measure support by their custom. 
It is, however, quite possible that in both cases 
accomplishments may be carried to too great 
extent, to the neglect of far more useful domestic 
duties. Let me go on to say that I have known 
in my own experience instances where farmers’ 
daughters have married infinitely better than those 
of tradesmen and country clergymen have done, 
who have attempted to look down upon them. 

In some parts, perhaps in most parts of England 
(not in this neighbourhood, certainly, where the 
maximum of society consists of one farmer's family 
and those of three clergymen), there are sets and 
cliques ; some of these are very exclusive, and it is 
by no means an easy matter to obtain an entrée 
into them. Perhaps the young Jadies of whom we 
are speaking, if admitted within the charmed circle, 
might feel rather awkward and out of their element 
from mauvaise honte. Some quarter of a century 
ago, in the days and reign of ample crinolines and 
croquet—when admission into good country society 
was eagerly sought after—I remember the daughters 
of a wealthy farmer coming to a garden-party in 
dresses of crimson velveteen with short sleeves, 
very much décolletées, so as to show their fine busts, 
and outspread by enormous crinolines— dresses only 
fitted for a drawing-room ora dinner-party. The 
fair wearers were exceedingly fine-looking girls, of 
commanding presence, and no doubt thought that 
they were in the fashion in their resplendent attire 
and with their hair drawn back from their fore- 
heads, The hostess and all the guests were much 
amused, though afraid that rheumatism would be 
the result to the hoop-petticoated and crimson- 
velveteened ladies, as the English climate is not 
one adapted for such an en promenade dress. 

R. R. is speaking of a high class of farmers in 
Lincolnshire, most likely far superior in wealth to 
tradesmen or country clergymen, who expect (and 
most justly so) to occupy a good position in society. 
These hold their farms under large proprietors, who 
like to have responsible capitalists as their tenants. 
Such as these present a great contrast to the smalk 
farmers in some parts, who can barely pay their 
rent, and who live chiefly in the kitchen. This 
class of men, the yeoman, has not much altered 
since good Bishop Latimer wrote of it about the 
year 1491 :— 

“ My father had walk for a hundred sheep, and my 
mother milked thirty kine......He kept hospitality for 
his poor neighbours, and some alms he gave to the poor. 
He married my sisters with five pound or twenty 
nobles apiece.” 

This was at his birthplace, Thurcaston, in the 
county of Leicester. The same homely writer 
observes, speaking of the Virgin Mary :— 

“I think, indeed, Mary had never a vardingal ! ¢.¢+ 
farthingale or hooped petticoat], for she used no super- 
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— oa fine sees = er -y in pe old cerned (I do not meddle with the ‘‘ dead ”’ ones), 
ime women were content with honest and single gar- | T do not think his hodmen and hodwomen* always 
ke. ~~ — found out these round-abouts, | display the former quality, and apparently there 
. : : are exceptions as to the latter. 

Ral maf Sy Co Se. oo For all Mp. Movnr has written, I fail to appre- 
; ‘ a ‘0. | hend what his grievance is, though he manifestly 

I am grateful to R. R. for his note (p. 232) on writes as if he fancied he had one against me, 
this subject. Some blunders are noxious, others | Have I become his enemy because I have spoken 
mere folly which is comparatively innocent. Per- | the truth ? He cannot surely think that the “ hod- 
haps we may class the nonsense some newspaper | men ” of the ‘N. E. D.’ are the only people whose 
men give currency to in the latter class, I do not | eerors may not be pointed out, nor that they are 
think that farmers, their wives, or their daughters | to be allowed to daub that “ monumental edifice ” 


are so silly as to feel a moment's passing irritation | With untempered mortar, nor yet that because he 
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no harm, blunders of this sort ought not to go un- 
corrected, because they utterly misrepresent our 
social state, and will, if not exposed, be quoted by | 


at ignorant sneers ; but, although it may do them | 


has discovered a misspell in Evelyn that con- 
stitutes a justification for inserting a misspell of 
dy Herbert’s. 


|_ If Evelyn, using an Italian word, spelt it rightly 


fature writers on social history in support of de- | in one place and wrongly in another, it was a wise 
lineations of “a past that never was a present.” | discretion which for dictionary purposes selected 
In some parts of the island it may be true that | the occasion on which he was right for quotation. 

the land is entirely let in small holdings, but in| 1 may take this opportunity of saying that in 
many others a different and happier state of things | quoting Marie Colombier’s spelling (ante, p. 191) I 
prevails. In several of our Eastern shires and in | ought, perhaps, to have added that, though a pre- 
many parts of Scotland there are large occupiers, | cedent set by her would be no sort of authority, 
who both in the matter of pedigree and of mental whatever she publishes is prepared for the press, 
cultivation are on an equality with the owners of | aud sometimes prefaced, by one or other of the 





the soil. In some instances I could mention 
this is certainly by no means a flattering com- | 
parison. Were I to affirm that on this or that | 
estate I know tenant farmers and their families 
who are, in all that relates to race, manners, and 
mental cultivation, superior to their landlords and | 
their kin, I should be uttering a truism which no| 
one who has the needful experience would think of 
calling in question. A moment’s thought must 
show this. Wealth is no indication of either blood, | 
brains, or culture. Men who bave acquired money 
are constantly investing it in land. Such persons | 
and their seguele (to use an old law term) are | 
frequently—through no fault of their own—both 
mapnerless and bookless, while it not uncom- 
monly happens that the tenants on the newly 
acquired lands have inherited the refining in- 
fluences of centuries. A Lanpvorp. 


Tre ‘New Enouisu Dictionary’ (7* §, xii. 
246).—Mr. Mount need hardiy have taken the 
trouble to tell us that he ‘‘ was not going to argue,” 
as there is not a trace of argument in his note. It 
consists, on the contrary, of a collection of un- 
supported assertions ; in fact it travels so far out 
of the record that I should not refer to it but for 
the gratuitous accusation made against me of 
calling Dr. Murray a “humbug.” This is so 
very wide of the mark that, though I cannot let 
it pass in silence, the only protest I need enter 
against it is to refer to what I have written, to 
prove that it is utterly foundationless. 

I take Dr. Murray to be both scholarly and 
courteous ; but so far as medern languages are con- | 





many literary men among her admirers. 
R. H. Busx. 


To Leap Eartnenware (7 §, xii. 226).— 
Johnson has the metallic sense for Ecclus. xxxviii. 
30: “To fit with lead in any manner.” In D’Oyley 
and Mant’s Bible (S.P.C.K., 1817) the note is :— 

**To lead it over:] or to glaze it: melted lead 
is used in potteries for the purpose of glazing earthen 
ware. 

A later writer (Rev. H. W. Pullen), in ‘ Clerical 
Errors in the Reading of the Bible,’ bas :— 

“ Wis. [cor. Ecclus.] xxxviii, 30. He applieth him- 

self to /ead it over, i.e., to cover it with lead. Thought- 
lees readers have sometimes been betrayed into pro- 
nouncing the verb as if it meant to guide or conduct it 
over.”’"—P. 11, 1874. 
The Geneva version has “‘to cover it with lead.” 
The Septuagint translates cvvreAéoar TO ypiopa, 
the Vulgate “ut consummet linitionem,” which 
Cornelius a Lapide in a long note explains to mean 
glazing with lead. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Dr. Blunt, also Dr. Edersheim in the ‘ Speaker's 
Commentary,’ explain Ecclus. xxxviii. 30, of 
glazing with lead. Dr. Bissell and Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth, in the S.P.C.K. ‘Commentary,’ do 





* Excuse the wor). There are actual hodwomen on 
the Continent. Further, when the Hungarians erected 
the “ monumental edifice” of the National Club at Pest 
which is almost looked upon as the Palladium of their 
national life, the ladies of Hungary displayed their 
patriotism by insisting on having their part in the 
material labour, and actually carried the hods up the 
rushwork slopes which in Hungary supply the place of 
scaffold-ladders, 
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not notice the word. The older commentary of 
Arnald I have not got. 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


The word is duly noted by the late learned Dr. 
Edersheim, in his commentary on Ecclesiasticus in 
the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary 

Epvwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“THE FATTEST HOG IN Epicurvs’ sty” (7 §. 
xii. 265).—Has Astarre forgotten the well-known 
lines in the fourth Epistle of the first Book of 
Horace /— 

Me pinguem et nitidum bene curata cute vises, 
Cum ridere voles, Epicuri de grege porcum. 
The change of expression from fat hog to “fattest” 
is only of degree, and does not alter the idea. 
W. T. Lysy. 
Blackheath. 


Astarte will pardon me for reminding her 
that the criginal of this quotation is to be found 
in Horace (see 1 Ep. iv. 16): “Epicuri de grege 
porcum.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 


THUNDERSTORM IN WINTER (7" S. xii. 87, 110, 
157).—The following appears in Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ vol. iii. p. 246, 1882 :— 

** Willsford, in his ‘ Nature's Secrets,’ p. 113, says: 
‘Thunder and lightning in winter in hot countryes is 
usual, and bath the same effects; but in those northern 
climates it ie held ominous, portending factions, tumults, 


and bloody wars, and a thing seldome seen, according to 
the old adigy, “‘ Winter's thunder is sommer’s wonder,”’’”’ 
T. OC. 
Dublin. 


CanTersury Scnoots (7" §, xii, 249).—Pro- 
bably the only school existing nowadays in Canter- 
bury with an origin anterior to a.p. 1740 is the 
King’s School in the cathedral precincts—the old 
grammar-school, whose most illustrious scholars 
are Marlowe and Harvey, the celebrated physician 
who discovered the circulation of the blood. 

T. P. ArnmstTrRone. 


De Lersurn Famity (7 §. xii. 49, 133, 
270). — HerMentaupe’s communications are 
always full, and generally accurate ; but I venture 
to think she has made a few slips in her account 
of the De Leyburns. 

1. Roger de Leiburn is said to be son of 
Robert, who died about 1198-9. Now as Roger 
died in 1271 this gives an unusually long life for 
an active warrior. Supposing he was a baby on 
Robert’s death, he could hardly have been serving 
in Rochester in 1215, when a Roger was taken 
prisoner; and as he paid a heavy sum (250 marcs) 
for his redemption he must have been Robert’s 
son. There is no trace of two Rogers at this time. 
Again, he paid six pounds for redemption in 1221. 





Surely this belligerent youth cannot be the same 
as the Roger who killed Ernald de Munteny at 
Walden tournament in 1252, and was nearly cap- 
tured in the Welsh war in 1257, when Stephen 
Baucan was killed, and was in active service in 
the Barons’ war in 1265. To live to seventy was 
very uncommon, but such activity as Roger’s, if 
he were one person, was almost impossible. I 
believe that Robert had a son Roger, who married 
as early as 1219 Eleanor, daughter and coheir of 
Stephen de Turnham (Exc. e Rot. Fin., 3 Hen, 
III.). These I believe to have been parents of 
Roger, who died in 1271. 

2. Roger, who died 1271, must have married 
twice. His first wife, I believe, was Agnes, widow 
of Henry de Miners. William, his heir, must 
have been son of an earlier wife than Alienor 
Ferrars, for he was old enough to do homage for 
his father’s lands in 1271, directly after his father’s 
death, And Alienor, who is recognized as widow 
of Roger, but is not called mother of William in 
the entry in the Fine Roll, could not have married 
Roger before 1264, when her second husband died. 
A boy of five could not have done homage or 
had livery. 

3. Alienor de Ferrars’s second husband was 
Roger de Quincy, and not William. No William 
occurs in the pedigree that I know of. The 
alliance of the De Ferrars and De Quincys was a 
queer one, for this lady’s step-daughter was her 
father’s second wife. 

4. Roger (the third, as I read them) was son of 
Roger and Alienor de Ferrars, and half-brother of 
Baron William, the ‘‘ man without a but or if” 
of the siege of Caerlaverock. This Roger, by 
Idonea de Vipont, had two sons, Robert and 
Henry. 

5. Was William’s father-in-law Robert de 
Sandwich? That her name was Juliana is clear 
(Quo. War. 21 Edw. I.); but was the father 
Robert? Ralph de Sandwich had a daughter 
Juliana. Did she marry William, and on his 
death John de Segrave? This would explain how 
her nephews got into trouble about the Segraves. 

THomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton Rectory. 


Inquirer will find much information, and a 
pedigree of the Westmorland branch of the family, 
in the Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
vol. x. pp. 124-157. The Westmorland Note-Book 
gives further information and references. Q. V. 


The utility of indexing one’s information is ex- 
emplified by the facility with which I am able to 
note a few items relating to this family. My 
notices relate to three persons (tempore Hep. III. 
and Edw. I1.). I take them in due order. 

Roger de Leyburn, first on the list, appears to 
have been very frequently in a state of impe- 
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cuniosity. Cole’s documents, pp. 290, 296, repre- 
sent him as having money difficulties with Joce 
Presbiter, a London Jew of high standing, who 
afterwards became Chief Rabbi. This was in 1220. 
Other references to this Roger will be found in 
Rishanger’s ‘ Chronicle’ (Camden Society), pp. 18, 
25, 127. 

The printed volumes of the Close Rolls (vol. ii. 
p. 129 b) furnish another illustration of his having 
had recourse to Jews for money assistance. The 
entry needs not be given. Six Jews and one 
Jewess are concerned in this transaction, Joce 
Presbiter figuring again. The solidarity of the 
money-lending Jews may well be conceived if it 
be borne in mind that persons hailing from London, 
Colchester, Canterbury, and Gloucester all join in 
the granting of this single loan. 

Roger de Leyburn (Close Roll, 13 Hen, IIL, 
1229) applies to the justices assigned to the cus- 
tody of the Jews for terms of payment of his debt 
= 12s. 6d.) to Hamo, the wealthy Jew of Here- 
ford. 

His son, William fil Roger, appears to have had 
recourse to the London Jews repeatedly, his prin- 
cipal creditor being Hagin fil Magister Mosse, the 
then Chief Rabbi of England. One entry on 
Close Roll, 3 Edw. L., is thus summarized :— 

“ William, son and heir of Roger de Leyburn. Justices 

for the custody of the Jews and collectors of tallage 
asseseed on the Jews are commanded to supersede the 
demand of 800/. made on the said William by reason of 
a charter made between the said Roger and Hagin, son 
of Mosse, a Jew of London, till it be decided whether 
the charter be false or no,” 
The sequel is not given, but it is not to be 
imagined that the Chief Rabbi lent himself to an 
act of forgery. In another portion of the roll we 
learn that William de Leyburn is released by the 
Crown from all debts, fees, penalties, and interest 
which he had in the course of time incurred. 

The Patent Roll, 7 Ed. I., 1279, contains an 
interesting item, as follows :— 

* Pardon to William Leyburn, son and heir of Roger 
de Leyburn, at the instance of Alianor, the queen- 
mother, of all debts and accounts due by him to the 
king at last Christmas, at the Exchequer of the Jewry, 
as well his own as those of his said father during the 
time he was in the service of Henry II]. in Gascony, 
and elsewhere while he was seneschal of the household 
of Edward I.” 

Two years antecedent to this an entry is found 
in the Patent Rolls relating to the debts incurred 
to Jews by Roger de Leyburn. I take him to be 
the son of William, having regard to the first note 
in this paper, so that we have an uninterrupted 
pedigree of three generations, commencing in 1229, 
and ending in 1279. 

I may mention, by way of parenthesis, that I 
— a vast collection of matter relating to the 
ews before their expulsion in 1290, Incidentally, 
a8 in the present instance, I am able to thread to- 





gether memoranda of ancient noble families, pre- 

lates, gentry, &c., out of the pale of Judaism, and 

I shall be happy to place this information (all 

indexed for reference) at the disposal of those to 

whom it may prove of service. M. D. Davis. 
48, Colvestone Crescent, Dalston. 


Survivors oF THE UnrerorMED HovseE oF 
Commons (7 §, xii. 161).—There should have 
been added to the list of those members of the 
unreformed House of Commons who have died 
within the past seven years, Sir Thomas Gladstone, 
eldest brother of the ex-Premier, who, at the 
general election of 1830, contested Queenborough, 
for which he was seated on petition, but he did 
not seek re-election in 1831; and the Earl of 
Enniskillen, who was returned for the county 
Fermanagh at the dissolution of the last-men- 
tioned year. Atrrep F, Rossinys. 


Mr. Rosstys’s list of nine might have been 
extended by two—Major Lyon (Seaford, 1831-2), 
and Sir Hugh Owen (Pembroke Boroughs, 1826), 
the latter of whom has died since his note was 
published. I think there are no others. : 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply me with 
the date of death of any of the following ex-M.P.s, 
or with references to obituary notices or monu- 
ments ?/— 

J. Maberly, Abingdon, 1818-32. 

R. Stanton, Penryn, 1824-6. 

J. Gregson, Saltash, 1830-1. 

A. Robertson, Grampound, 1818-26. 

J. Mackillop, Tregony, 1826-7 and 1530-2. 

J. O'Callaghan, Tregony, 1806-12 and 1818-26, 

E. R. Tunno, Bossiney, 1826-32, 

T. W. Coke, Jun., Derby, 1818-26. 

G. Tudor, Barnstaple, 1830-1. 

W. H. Trant, Okehampton, 1824-6 and 1831; Dover, 
1828-30. 

J. Harcourt, Leominster, 1812-18 and 1819-20. 

T. Brayen, Leominster, 1831. 

J. A. Hodson, Wigan, 182)/-31. 

J. Douglas, Orford, 1818-21; Minehead, 1820-6, 

J. Broadhurst, Hedon, 1813-18; Sudbury, 1818-20, 

8. Walker, Aldeburgh, 1518-20. 

Joshua Walker, Aldeburgh, 1818-29. 

C. N. Palimer, Surrey, 1826-30. 

G. Mille, Winchilsea, 1818-20. 

W. Leader, Winchilsea, 1823-6. 

M. G. Prendergast, Gatton, 1820-6 ; Westbury, 1830-1. 

T. Plummer, Iichester, 1802-3. 

J. Plummer, Hedon, 1820-6. 

J. Gordon, Athlone, 1818-20. 

J. E. Gordon, Dundalk, 1831-2. 

R. Smyth, Westmeath Co., 1824-6. 

J. A. O'Neill, Hull, 1826-30. 

J. Mitchell, Hull, 1818-26, 

J. O'Hara, Galway, 1826-31. 

M. Pennefather, Cashel, 1830-1. 

W. Cox, Finsbury, 1857-9, and 1862-5. 

W. Whitworth, Newry, 1874-80. 

Atrrep B, Beaven, M.A. 


Preston. 


Curonotocicat Key (7 §. xii. 244).—Mr. 
Penny may like to know the origin of this. It is 
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the only survivor of a set of like memorial verses 
ut out at the change of style in 1752, which may 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, xxii. 201. 
The correct reading is David, not Daniel Frier. 
As Mr. Penny says, the lines are useless without 
the Sunday letter. That was understood between 
Longfellow and his friend. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


In this verse there are twelve words, each of 
which seems to stand for a month. The initial 
letters are the first seven of the alphabet, and 
these, taken in repeating order, denote the days 
of the week. Thus, if G represent Friday, A and 
B will represent Saturday and Sunday respectively. 
To use the key, it seems to be necessary to know 
beforehand on what day of the week the lst of 
one month falls, Taking the present year 1891, 
the Ist of July, represented by the seventh word, 
Good, fell on a Wednesday ; therefore the first day 
of all the months represented by words beginning 
with A will be Thursday, and those represented 
by words beginning with F, Tuesday. 

In leap year, when the first of January or Feb- 
ruary is the known quantity, the first of the other 
months will be a day of the week later than that 
given by the key; and when the first of one of 
these later months is the known quantity, the first 
of January and February will be a day of the 
week earlier. G. J. 


Wetsu (7 §. xii, 208, 236).—The more usual 
form of this word in the north country is wersh ; 
but it occurs in northern English literature in the 
form mentioned by Mr. Lynx. Thus Douglas 
(Virgil, 180-3):— 

I was constreynit 
To pas throw out the dirk shaddois beliue, 
By gousty places welsche eauorite, moist and hare, 
Qubare profound nycht perpetualie doith repare. 
Hersert Maxwe .t. 


This Cumberland word is probably a variant 
of the word wersh, which is common in the north- 
east counties of Scotland, especially Aberdeen and 
Forfar. Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary’ enters wersh as an 
obsolete English word, meaning “ unsavoury.” In 
sows Scotch districts its use is restricted to in- 
animate objects; in others it is used to describe 
a colourless or invertebrate individual, who is 
styled a “ wersh body.” Wm. Doris. 

Lerwick, N.B. 


A CuHarm ror Acuvue (7™ §. xii. 65).— The 
words of this charm are common, several versions 
being given in my ‘ Folk-Medicine,’ pp. 77, 78. 
What is apparently new about Dr. Nicnoxson’s 
charm is that it was intended to cure ague, while 
as a rule it is used as a charm to cure toothache. 
What one would like to know is where the earliest 
version of the charm is to be found. Is it known 
on the Continent? Wutit1am Georce Brack. 








Snapow (7 §, xii. 44, 152, 258).—This ex- 
pression is used at least twice by Sir John Maun- 
deville in a far nobler sense than any which has 
yet been quoted in ‘N. & Q.’ Speaking of the 
Holy Land and of the Lord Jesus Christ, “There,” 
saith Sir John, 

“He would of His blessedness shadow Him in the 
sald blessed and glorious Virgin Mary, and become 
man, 

And again he saith, as concerning the Saracens : 

“ Men speak to them of the incarnation, how by the 
word of the angel God eent bis Wisdom into Earth, and 
shadowed Him in the Virgin Mary.” 

A. J. M. 


‘Tue ConnorssevR AND TirEp Bor’ (7® §, 
xii. 247).—I bave a print (? mezzotint) of this pic- 
ture, It is 123in. long by 9fin. wide. Beloware 
the words ‘The Connoisseur and Tired Boy, and 
underneath in one line, “ London, Printed for R. 
Sayer & J. Bennett, No. 53, Fleet Street, as the 
Act directs, 15 May, 1776.” Neither the name 
of painter or engraver is given. 

0. W. Peyxy. 

Wellington College. 

It is possibly after Godfrey Schalcken, 1643- 

1706, who (I quote Pilkington) 
“delighted in night subjects, because he knew how to 
distribute the light of a flambeau or taper with so much 
skill as to diffuse a brightness over his object by a proper 
opposition of shadow,” 


He painted in small. Harotp Matet, Col. 


‘Tne DisapreaRANceE OF BeyJamin Batuurs?’ 
(7® §, xii. 307).—There is a full and exhaustive 
account of the disappearance of this person in the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s interesting book ‘ Historic 
Oddities and Strange Events,’ to which M. L. is 
referred. In Stephens’s ‘National Biography’ there 
is a short account of Bathurst, in which it is stated 
“the prevailing idea was that he was assassinated 
by French soldiers for the sake of the despatches ; 
but his death remains a mystery.” This was in 
1809. One of the authorities given for this bio- 
graphical notice is the European Magazine, 
vol. lvii. p. 67. Geo. F. Crowpy. 

{ Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. } 


Benpico (7 S. xii, 269).—This prize-fighter 
must have got his name as a diminutive when 
playing in the streets with older and bigger boys. 
His father, who lived in Mount Street, Notting- 
ham, was named Benjamin Thompsor. He was an 
extremely ingenious mechanic, and with sobriety 
and moderate carefulness might have attained a 
good position in life. He never cared to have his 
children taught to read and write. I remember, 
nearly eighty years ago, people sending to him to 
get astronomical, optical, or other very delicate 
instruments repaired or made to their own minds. 
I knew in later years some of his other employ- 
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ments ; but I need not encumber your paper with 
further notices of him. I never saw the son but 
once to my knowledge, and that must be forty or 
fifty years ago. I was travelling in a coach be- 
tween Chesterfield and Sheffield, and at the place 
where we changed horses a man got from the out- 
side who was received by some of the bystanders 
with great admiration and respect. He took them 
into the public-house to drink. I asked those who 
were left behind who this person could be, and I 
was told “ Bendigo, the great fighter.” 
Exticee NonaGENaRivs. 
Craven, 


‘Toe Norman Peopre’ (7 §S. xii. 287).—The 
pame of the author of this book, described in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5™ S. i. 319, as “a very singular 
work,” and “cordially recommended as one 
which is emphatically extraordinary,” is still, I 
believe, unknown, although the book itself was 
published eighteen years ago. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknoek Road. 


I should like to be able to tell R. A. E. who 
was the author of ‘ The Norman People,’ published 
1874; but I possess a manuscript volume of some 
eight hundred pages called ‘Les Conquérants de 
l’Angleterre, ou Lignages d'Outremer de 1066 et 
1204,’ par Gabriel Ogilvy, 31, Alma Terrace, Ful- 
ham Road, W., 1869, which might very well have 
furnished the contents of ‘The Norman People,’ 
being apparently a more complete work. I should 
be glad to hear of any other books on the same 
subject. Henry Avers Hankey. 


The name of the author of this book is kept 
strictly incognito. B. Frorexce Scarvert. 


Worps or a Sona Wanrtep (7™ S, xii. 168, 
257). —Permit me to thank Mr. Crowpy for the 
words of this song, thereby satisfying my craving 
and affording pleasure, I am sure, to those who 
were previously unacquainted with it. The sweep 
song kindly quoted by C. M. P. awakens, however, 
no echoes of the one I asked about. Since I asked 
the question I have learnt the first two lines of my 
old friend :— 

The night it is cold, and the snow it is deep, 

Oh pray take compassion on a poor little sweep. 
If any one can supply the remainder of this I shall 
be very grateful. Wm. F. Marsn Jackson. 


Prerix “Cran” (7 S. xii. 268).—In England 
the prefix cran- usually denotes a place frequented 
by cranes. In the ‘Codex Diplomaticus’ (447, 
457, 475, 1096) Cranmore, in Somerset, appears as 
Cranmor and Cranmere, the “crane’s moor or 
pool”; Cranfield, Bedfordshire, is Cranfeld, the 
“crane’s field”; Cransley, Northamptonshire, is 
Cranslea ; Cranbrook is Crane’s Brook ; and Arch- 


from a Cranmere (C. D.) not yet identified, but 
probably in Worcestershire. Cran- is a common 
prefix in Ireland, where it usually means a “ tree,” 
from the QO. Irish crann, as in Cranalagh, Crana- 
ghar, and Cranarea; but sometimes, as in Cran- 
field, county Antrim, it is a corruption of creamh, 
“ wild garlic.” Isaac TayY.or, 


Cran is the A.-S. form of crane. It occurs in 
cran-berry, and is common as a prefix in place- 
names. The phonetic difference between the 
sound of crane and of cran- in cran-berry is ex- 
plained in my ‘ Principles of English Etymology,’ 
vol. i. p. 493. Watter W. SKeat. 


There are many Irish place-names with this 
prefix, which simply means a tree, the original 
form being crann. In his ‘Flora of the North- 
East of Ireland’ Mr. Stewart, writing of the 
residence of John Templeton, a well-known 
botanist of the last century, says :— 

“ To this place he gave the name of Cranmore (Crann- 
more, i.¢., the Great Tree), in honour of the very fine 
chestnut trees in front of the house.” 

W. W. Davies. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland, 


Sir Corrs Campsett, Lorp Crype (7 §. 
xii, 128).—If Mr. Campsett Brarr will corre- 
spond with me direct I may give him some 


information concerning the above. 
James CAMPBELL. 


Ardnacreggan, Callander, N.B. 


Passers (7% §. xii. 326).—“ Un passeur,” “le 








bishop Cranmer must have obtained his pawe | 


passeur,” French for ferryman—“ chez le passeur,” 
French for the ferryman’s house—doubtless form 
the explanation, through Norman French, of the 
words quoted by Mr. Finer. “ Passer quelqu’un” 
means “to pass some one over the river,” 4. ¢, 
“ put him across.” D. 


Batrtte or Cotropen (7™ §, xii. 268).—I 
have seen some portions of a series of papers in 
Scottish Notes and Queries (Aberdeen, Wyllie) for 
November, 1890, on ‘ The Battle of Culloden,’ by 
a writer signing “Sebastian,” which may enable 
me to give your querist THORNFIELD some help, 
and refer him to the source named for fuller 
details. 

In the first line of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
army, as drawn up in three lines at Culloden, I 
find: Commander, Earl of Albemarle; the Ist 
Royal Scots, Lieut.-Col. Ramsay and Major Aber- 
crombie ; Cholmondeley’s, the 34th, Lieut.-Col. 
Jeffreys and Major Lockbart ; Price’s, the 14th, 
Lieut.-Col. R. Moore and Capt. Heynton (sic) ; 
the Scots Fusiliers, the 21st, Sir Andrew Agnew 
and Major Colville ; Monro’s, the 37th, Lieut.-Col. 
Biggan (sic); and Barrel’s, the 4th, Lieut.-Col. S. 
Knowles and Major Wilson, Two guns between 
each regiment: Artillery under Col. Belford. I 
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mark (sic) throughout in the case of names which 
seem to present a somewhat doubtful form in Scott. 
N. and Q. Second line: Commander, Major- 
General Huske ; Pulteney’s, the 13th, Lieut.-Col. 
Moses Moreau and Major T. Cockayne ; Bligh’s, 
the 20th, Lieut.-Col. W. Gee and Major E. Corn- 
wallis ; Semphill’s (sic, no doubt in error, curiously 
repeated elsewhere in the paper, for Sempill, Lord 
Sempill being given as “Lord Semphill”), the 
25th, Lieut.-Col. James Keonedy and Major T. 
Dalrymple; Ligonier's, the 48th, Lieut.-Col. 
Whitefoord and Major Stuart; and Wolfe's, the 
8th, Lieut.-Col. G. Keightley and Major J. Grey. 
Third line (reserve): Commander, Brig.-General 
Mordaunt ; Batterean’s (sic), the 62nd, Lieut.-Col. 
Catherwood and Major Webb; Howard’s, the 3rd, 
Lieut.-Col. G. Howard and Major Elrington ; 
Fleming’s, the 36th, Lieut.-Col. Fitzwilliam and 
Major Marchand (sic, qy. Le Marchant?); and 
Blakeney’s, the 27th, Lieut.-Col. F. Leighton and 
Major Chambre. The Argyle Highlanders, Col. 
J. Campbell. Cavalry: Three squadrons of Kerr’s 
Dragoons, the 11th, under the Earl of Ancrum, 
rotecting the left of the first line; Cobham’s 
omer the 10th, Lieut.-Col. Paul and Major 
Shehan, filling up a space between the right of the 
first line and a marsh stretching down to the sea. 
Kingston’s Dragoons (number of regiment ndt 
given), Lieut.-Col. Sutton, on the left of the 
second line. Two companies of the Earl of Lou- 
doun’s Highland Regiment, Capt. Mackay and 
Sir Hector Munro (I am unable at present to 
identify the latter officer; Sir Robert, sixth 
baronet of Foulis, was at Fontenoy, and fell at 
Falkirk, but he appears to have been of Ponsonby’s 
Regiment) were in the rear, but subsequently 
came up into the third line. 

This seems to exhaust the information in regard 
to the regiments under the Duke of Cumberland 
at Calloden in Scottish N. and Y. for November, 
1890. I would remark, however, that the article 
which I cite contains also what is apparently an 
equally full account of the troops serving under 
Prince Charles Edward, as to which I say nothing 
at present, though it is equally worthy of careful 
attention, and quite as full of interest for the 
student of the history of England and Scotland 
during the eighteenth century. Nomap. 


In Bradbourne Church, Derbyshire, is a mural 
monument to Thomas Buckston, died 1811, aged 
eighty-seven. It is stated that he was ‘‘ formerly 
a lieutenant in the 30th Regiment of Foot, and 
was at the Battle of Culloden in 1745.” 

ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


Consorition (7" §S. xii. 146, 234, 269) —Dr. 
Morrary says, “ The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that the real word was consopition, and that 
consopiation is a misprint, or ignorant blunder, 
repeated by dictionary compilers,” &c.; and in 








another part of his note I find, “The bogus con- 
sopiate and consopiation.” Now, there cannot be 
the least doubt that all Dr. Murray says upon 
the point is, grammatically speaking, perfectly 
sound. But some decent writers are above (or 
below) grammar; and, unfortunately, Dr. Murray 
bimself has admitted (as he was bound to do) into 
his own ‘Dictionary’ the allied form assopiate, 
and has supported it by two quotations, in one of 
which another reading seems to be assopate, a form 
which is supported by the Low Lat. sopare, to be 
found in Diefenbach. And assopiate has been 
treated by Dr. Murray very gently. He could 
not call it a bogus form, because it really has 
existed ; but he shows no exasperation against the 
writers who have been wicked enough to make use 
of it. He contents himself merely with calling it 
irregular. I myself feel more indulgence than Dr. 
Murray does for these “dictionary compilers,” 
especially as I have shown them not to be alone in 
fault. If they did not find the words consopiate 
and consopiation (and I am now rather inclined to 
think they did find them), they had, so it seems 
to me, no illaudable reasons for inventing them. 
The Lat. verbs in ire and the corresponding French 
verbs in ir are not infrequently very difficult to 
put into a satisfactory English dress; and so it 
was with consopire, which is consopire in Ital., but 
is not represented in French, though there is 
assoupir, Consope would have been a queer form 
(cf. impede, from impedire); consopish would have 
been worse (cf. finish, from finire, Fr. finir); and 
so consopite (from the supine consopitum, or the 
pass. part.) was adopted. Comp. expedite, which 
is formed in the same way.* But even this 
form was uncouth, and not very English in appear- 
ance; and so the more familiar termination iate 
was had recourse to, and consopiate was formed. 
A similar expedient seems to me to have been 
resorted to in the case of the Fr. verb expédier. 
It is, indeed, ordinarily derived from a Low Lat. 
frequentative, expeditare; but as Littré calls this 
“ Latin fictif,” it would seem that he thought it did 
not exist. It did exist, however, for it is to be 
found in Ducange. But I am by no means sure 
that expeditare would have become expédier in 
French, and I incline rather to the belief that 
the fourth conj. in French was turned into the 
first by the simple insertion of an e in an original, 
no longer extant, expedir (cf. expédition, and the 
Prov. espedi, It. spedire, Port. expedir), Comp. 
Ducange’s impediare = impedire with an a inserted. 
This is quite as grammatical a proceeding as to 
turn sopire into sopare, which has been done, as I 
have shown. Or, if it be preferred, a “fictive” 





* There is often a similar difficulty in turning French 
verbs in er (Lat. are) into English. Thus agiter would 
not yield a good English form, and eo recourse was had 
to the supine or passive participle of the Lat, egfare, 
and to agitate was the result, 
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freq. consopitare might be called in with quite as | of componere, I believe. I cannot find composire 


much justification as Littré bad when he had 
recourse to what he considered to be a fictitious 
expeditare ; and this consopitare (consopitatum) 
would yield consopiate just as readily as expeditare 
would yield ougtien, F. Cuance. | 

Sydenham Gill, 

Dr. Murray is more or less responsible, 1 
suppose, for the insertion in the ‘New English | 
Dictionary’ of ambiate; so that “ his classical | 
scholarship must for the moment have gone to| 
sleep” as fast as Dr. Johnson’s did over conso- | 
piation, to which, misreading though it be as 
regards Pope, the surreptitious editions of Pope’s 
letters approved by Dr. Johnson may by this time 
have given as much currency as to consopition. 

But we have not yet got to the root of the 
matter. The ‘Century’ and Cassell’s ‘ Encyclo- 
pwdic Dictionary’ give the verb consopiate, which 
Dr. Murray calls “ bogus” in his note, If this 
verb had currency in the seventeenth century, like | 
ambiate, ebulliate, emolliative, expediate (from 
which expediation, which Dr. Murray seems to 
consider absurd, would be a natural English deri- | 
vative), the form consopiation, so far as form goes, 
becomes admissible, though not etymologically 
regular. The editor of Pope’s letters, who adopted | 
or invented consopiation was probably as respect- 
able an authority as those cited for ten per cent. | 
of the rare words given in modern dictionaries, | 
It turns out, therefore, to be a little strained to | 
assert that this rare and inferior variant of con- | 
sopition is “ bogus.” It seems that Dr. Murray | 
has no instances of the verb consopiate, but it does | 
not follow that none is forthcoming, in view of | 
the four parallel forms which it took me but a few | 
minutes to find. 

Dr. Murray writes: “All succeeding dic- | 
tionaries down to the American ‘ Century’ have, 
by the cheap instrumentality of scissors and paste, | 
transferred the blundered quotation from Dr. | 
Jobnson’s pages to their own.” Now, as John- | 
son’s ‘Digby to Pope’ appears in Todd’s edition | 
of Johnson as ‘Pope to Digby,’ which is correct, | 


in my Latin dictionary. 
Avevustus O. Samson. 
Any one acquainted with the Latin grammar 
can see at a glance that consopition is correct, and 
that consopiation is against all analogy, the verb 
from which it comes, sopio, being of the fourth 
conjugation. No doubt the deviser of consopiation 
forgot this, probably being misled by the fancied 
analogy of socio, which, however, is of the first 
conjugation. The former makes in the infinitive 
mood sopire, the latter not socire, but sociare, 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Hankey Portrait, &c. (7% 8. xii. 109, 197, 
277).—I wish to correct an error in my note 
upon Alderman Barnard, as G. E. C. informs me 
both Sir John and Lady Barnard were buried at 
East Sheen, although they may have died at Clap- 
ham. There is no going behind such an authority, 
and I trust Mr. H. A. Hankey will pardon any 
trouble I may have occasioned by my misstate 
ment, wherein I was following the ordinary printed 
sources, I have the pleasure to forward the in- 
formation desired by Lac through the medium of 
the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ Joun J. Srockey. 


Nicut-watker (7" §. xii. 187, 314).—As 
“ guessing” seems to be the rule on this subject, 
may I be allowed to record my guess, which has 
been from the first that this could be none other 
than the hyena, known to haunt Levantine grave- 
yards to feed upon the dead, and fabled to change 
its sex on alternate years and to assume man’s 
voice to lure him to destruction? Considering 
that a very large proportion of created things are 
“ night-walkers,” it is, of course, not difficult to 
pick out separate instances, but on the whole I 
think the hyena perbaps best deserving of the name. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton, S.W. 


Your correspondents who have kindly replied to 
my query have missed the point of it. I knowa 





either Todd or one of his predecessors is calum- | little about the structure and habits of animals; 
niated in the sentence just quoted. Todd, by the | but I wished, and still wish, to find an instance of 
way, says that “ Our old vocabularies present the | the word “ night-walker” as applied specially to 
participle consopiated.” From Dr. Muorray’s| one tribe of them. J. Dixon, 
— no one would gather that Todd had written 
Is ver sopiate, i i 

derivaiion is treated. correctly. Te seems, very | Maitland mentions “a jackall” in his list of the 
arbitrary to call variants in -iate, -iation, &c., for | animals in the Tower. It does not seem likely, 
the etymologically correct -ite, -ition, &c., “ igno- | therefore, that by “Egyptian night-walkers” he 
rant blunders.” People sometimes consult their | ™&4™t jackals ; they may, however, have been 
ear or their fancy rather than their knowledge, hyenas, one of these animals having been exhibited 
and so deviate wittingly from the straight path of there ry early as 1697. See ‘Memoirs of the 
pedantic regularity. |‘Tower’ (1830), pp. 362-3. J. F. Mansereca. 

_ Dr. Murray would allow us ignoramuses to| /i¥erpool. 

infer that composite is derived from a Latin com-| Sratiep: Startep Ox (7" §. xii. 288).—These 
posire. It is from compositus, passive participle | phrases are connected. The word is practically 


Mr. Terry probably has not noticed that 
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explained in my ‘ Dictionary,’ though I do not 
give all the senses. 

The first occurrence of the word in English is 
in the ‘Corpus Glossary’ of the eighth century, 
written in the true Mercian dialect. We there 
find “Stabulum, sfal”; see Hessels’s ed., under 
**S. 512.” Thus the earliest recorded sense is 
“ stable,” or “ stall for cattle,” still in common use. 

The corresponding Ice). sb. is stallr, stall, a crib 
for cattle, whence was made the verb stalla, to put 
in a stall. The Swedish use is particularly clear; 
Widegren’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives :— 

* Stall, a stable for horses; stalla, to stall-feed, to 
stall ; stallad boskap, stall-fed cattle ; stal/a orar, to stall- 
feed bullocks.”’ 

In Prov. xv. 17 I have already said that stalled 
means “‘stall-fed.” In fact, the Vulgate has 
saginatum, and Wyclif has “maad fat.” Thus 
stalled meant stall-fed (for which I refer to Chap- 
man’s Homer, ‘ Od.,’ xv. 161), 4. ¢., fatted, as in 
**fatted calf.” Hence the notion of full-fed, 
satiated, sated ; and to be stalled of walking is to 
be sated with walking, hence tired, &c. See Pea- 
cock’s ‘ Manley and Corringham Words’ (E.D.S.); 
other publications of the E.D.S.; Kluge’s ‘ Germ. 
Dict.’; Skinner’s ‘Dict.,’ 1671; Richardson’s 
‘Dictionary’; Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’; Webster's 
‘ Dictionary’; the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ &c. 

Water W. Sxear. 

This term is also used in the Midlands. Miss 
Baker, in the ‘ Northamptonshire Glossary,’ 1854, 
vol. ii. 290, has :— 

“ Stallded or Stalled, Fixed, set fast in a slough, or 
dirty road. ‘ The waggon was welly stal/ded in the wood.’ 
The former word is the most common, 

He knew no troubles waggoners have known, 
Of getting stall’d and such disasters drear. 
Clare’s ‘ Village Minstrel,’ vol. i. p. 25. 

“2. Satiated, cloyed. When any one is assisted bounti- 
fully at table, it is frequently said, ‘You've quite 
stallded me.’” 

The ‘‘stalled ox” (Proverbs xv. 17) is one 
stall-fed, and thus well fed and fattened for the 
table, but without any idea of being surfeited. 
In the Septuagint it is rapafects pocywv ; in the 
Vulgate “vitulum saginatum.” The verb “to 
stale” has the meaning “ to make stale ; to wear 
out,” which latter might give rise to the ex- 
pression ; but it is more probably, as Miss Baker 
says, “fixed, set fast,” and so incapable of more 
talking, walking, &c. W. E. Bucktey. 


_ There is an excellent commentary on this word 
in the Rev. J. OC. Atkinson’s ‘Glossary of the 
Cleveland Dialect.’ Epwarp Peacock, 


_CixDaLisuus (7® §. xii. 228).—This word is 
given in Adam Littleton’s ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ 1678, 
and thus explained :— 

“ Cindalismus, Jun. ecvdadropde, ludus est paxillorum; 
stydadovg enim Paxillos vocaverunt ; nempe paxillum 


humecte terre infigebant, et infixum altero p»xillo 
verberantes, in capite seu summitate nitebantur elidere, 
Poll. 9,7. A play that boys used, Dust-point or Mum- 
bledepeg.” 

Halliwell - Phillips’s ‘ Dictionary’ has “ Dust- 
point. A game in which boys placed their points 
in a heap, and threw at them with a stone.” 
Weber and Nares give wrong explanations. It is 
alluded to in Cotton’s ‘ Works,’ 1734, p. 184 :— 

Ile venter on their heads my brindled cow, 
With any boy at dust-point they shall play. 
Peacham’s ‘ Thalia’s Banquet,’ 1670. 

Wright's ‘ Provincial Dictionary’ gives the same 
explanation and this quotation :— 

Down go our hooks and scrips, and we to nine holes fall, 

At dust-point, or at quoits, else we are at it hard, 

All false and cheating games we shepherds are debarr’d. 
Drayt., ‘ Nymphal.’ 

Nares thinks that dust-point and blow-point 
much resembled the illustrious game of push-pin. 
I remember as a very small boy seeing some York- 
shire lads playing a game in which a peg was 
fixed in the ground and the players struck at it— 
whether with tops or other pegs or sticks I cannot 
remember. What impressed my memory was that 
the boy who failed in the game had to stoop 
or lie down without using his bands and draw 
the peg out of the ground with bis teeth. May 
not this game have reference to the name mumble- 
de-peg? Strutt mentions a game “Mosel the 
Pegge,” but gives no explanation. 

F. C. Binxpeck Terry. 


Both Nares and Halliwell explain the nature of 
the game of dust-point, but Halliwell says Nares’s 
explanation is wrong. His own is that it is “a 
game in which boys placed their points in a heap 
and threw at them with a stone.” For instances 
of the use of the term Halliwell refers to Cotton’s 





‘ Works,’ 1734, p. 184, and to Peacham’s ‘ Thalia’s 
| Banquet,’ 1620. Nares has references to Drayton, 
|‘ Nymphal,’ p. 6, 1496, and to Beaumont and 

Fletcher, ‘ Captain,’ iii. 3. C. C. B. 
| Avrsors or Qvorations Wantep (7" §, xii. 
| 9, 99).— 

Quanto minus est 
Cum aliis versari 
Quam tui meminisee. 

This quotation is not quite accurately given. It should 
be “Cum reliqguis vereari.” Mr. C. M. Cavrcn refers to 
Jobnson’s ‘English Poets’ for Shenstone’s epitaph. 
There is no allusion to it in Hazlitt’s edition of Johnson's 
* Lives of the Poets,’ which, it may be preeumed, is com- 
plete, as Hazlitt, in his preface, says, “ I have made it a 
point to omit no portion of Dr, Johnson’s labours.” The 
question asked by Ma. Cuvuncn is answered in ‘N. &Q, 
6th S. i, 346. The words are part of an epitaph inscribed 
by Shenstone on a monumental urn in memory of his 
cousin, Miss Dolman. There is an ingenious imitation 
by Tom Moore. It does not seem possible to determine 
whether the words are Shenstone’s own, or borrowed 
from an earlier wri'er. PerTiNAX. 


The reading ceteris for “ reliquis” I have not seen an 
instance of. The evident point of the epitaph seems to 
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me to bear witness against such a reading. In a note to 
‘Tbe Pleasures of Memory’ Rogers bas “ reliquis” in 
quoting the epitaph as similar in sentiment to Ormond’s 
words, “ I would not change my dead eon for any living 
son in Christendom.” Moore also quotes it as “ reliquis,” 
but misses the point of the word in translating it :— 
Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see, 
To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee. 
‘Irish Melodies ’ (1849), p. 45. 
Byron also gives “ reliquis ” in quoting the epitaph at the 
head of the stanzas “‘ And thou art dead,” &c, (to Thyrza), 
and in translating it as a portion of the concluding stanza 
bas admirably preserved the point and force of the 
original :— : : 
Yet how much less it were to gain, 
Though thou bast left me free, 
The loveliest things that still remain, 
Than thus remember thee ! 
* Works,’ ix. 24. 
Tuomas J, Ewixe 

This quotation was cut with a diamond upon a window 
of the rooms I occupied at C.C.C., Oxford, with the 
writer’s initials and a date in the last century. I once 
ran it to ground, but cannot recollect where | found it. 
The version there given was “ Eheu! quanto minus est 
cum reliquis versari Quam tui meminisse.”’ 

C. J. Brinison. 
(7 8, xii, 229, 279.) 
Behold the Tiber, &c. 

Mr. Daummonp speaks of “ the mystery that attaches 
to some of Scott’s mottoes,” But is there any sort of 
mystery! Lockhart assumed that there was none. 
Perhaps some readers may thank me for transcribing 
his words, “On one occasion he asked John Ballan- 
tyne to hunt for a particular passage in Beaumont and 
Fletcher. John did as he was bid, but did not succeed in 
discovering the lines. ‘ Hang it, Johnnie!’ cried Scott ; 
‘1 believe 1 can make a motto sooner than you can find 
one. He did so accordingly, and from that hour, 
whenever memory failed to suggest an appropriate epi- 
graph, he had recourse to the inexhaustible mines of old 
play or old ballad, to which we owe some of the most 
exquisite verses that ever flowed from his pen.” For 
the lines on the Tay it is odd that Mr. Drummonp 
should have overlooked Scott’s own note, appended 
August, 1831, in which he pretty well avows the author- 
ship. ‘* Such is the author's opinion, founded, perhaps, 
on feelings of national pride, of the relative merits of 
the classical river and the Scottish one, Should he ever 
again be a blotter of paper, he hopes to be able to speak 
on this subject the surer language of personal convic- 
tion.” He was just starting on his journey to Italy, 

C. B, Mount, 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Last Words on the History of the Title-Page. With 
Notes on some Colophons and Twenty-seven Fac- 
similes of Title-Pages, By Alfred W. Pollard. (Nimmo.) 

Here is a book which will be a delight to bibliopbiles. 

A complete history of the title-page Mr. Pollard does 

not profess to give. He supplies, however, some very 

useful and readable information as to its growth and 
development and a series of admirably reproduced fac- 
similes of title-pages, or first pages, of interest. Begin- 
ning with a recapitulation of the misdeeds of John 
Bagford, the biblioclast, to whom Mr. Blades assigns a 





foremost place among enemies of books, he urges that a 
speedy use should be made of the ill-gotten spoil which 
he left behind him—a matter in which we are in 
accord with him. He then points to the singular fact 
that for fully fifteen years after the appearance of the 
printed buok the title-page had no existence. How the 
scribe was in such respects for a long time a law unto 
the early printer, and how from the rubricator, not the 
printer, we often obtain the date of an early book, is 
shown. It is, he continues, “the rubricator of s 
copy of the famous Mazarin Bible who tells us that 
he finished his task in August, 1456, and thus furnishes 
a date from which to work back to that of their publica- 
tion.” A facsimile, slightly reduced in size, of the 
Mazarin Bible, with its illuminated borders and capitals, 
charmingly reproduced, is the first of the illustrations 
to the volume. Following this come reproductions of 
many title-pages, mostly appertaining to books of the 
utmost rarity. Eaca one of these calis for special com- 
ment, Many of the designs given on various title-pages 
are to be found in other works. The strange letter Z 
which occupies almost the entire page of ‘ Le Livre de 
Matheolus* of Antoine Vérard, 1492, is thus found on 
the Froissart of the eame printer, of a slightly posterior 
date, now before us. Mr. Pollard’s book runs to a certain 
extent upon the same lines as the very useful ‘ Marques 
Typographiques’ of L.-C, Silvestre, but is as immeasurably 
superior in the character of the illustrations as it is in- 
ferior in the number, M. Silvestre reproducing no fewer 
than thirteen hundred designs. It is difficult to say 
which of the title-pages reproduced by Mr. Pollard is 
the most curious. Among books printed in England 
special interest attends the ‘ Diues et Pauper’ of Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, London, 1496. Rough indeed, however, 
is the execution of this compared with that of French 
and Italian printers of a date not far distant. Caxton 
did not use title-pages. The only other English title- 
ages presented are those to ‘ Robert the Devil,’ by 
Wynkyn de Worde; the Countess of Pembroke’s ‘ Ar- 
cadia,’ 1598; ‘ Certain Miscellany Works of the Right 
Honourable Francis Lo. Verulam,’ 1629 ; and ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ 1766. Many of the designs are repro- 
duced from French printers—Michel le Noir, Antoine 
Vérard, A. Caillaut of Paris, and Jacques Maillet, 
P. Mareschal, and J, de Tournes of Lyons, The Alduses, 
Lucantonio, Giunta, and other Venetian printers find 
fair representation. It is difficult to convey an idea of 
the attractions of a volume which, as regards letterpress 
and designs we commend warmly to all lovers and 
cultivators of ‘ the book.” 


The Life of Robert Coates, better known as “ Romeo” and 
* Diamond” Coates. By Jobn R, and Hunter H. 
Robinson, (Sampson Low & Co.) 

BRUMMELL and Elliston have found biographers, and 

why not Romeo Coates? A bird of similar plumage and 

no less daring flight, Coates might, under favourable 
conditions, have inspired some jealousy and perturba- 
tion even in their celestial minds. As matters stood, 
even, and in spite of many drawbacks and disad- 
vantages, he succeeded in making himself fairly con- 
spicuous. He was almost as much talked of as the 

Infant Roscius, and his conch-shell chariot, with the 

white horses, was long a sight of London, as of Bath. 

As an actor and a wit he scarcely comes into the fore- 

most circle, his performances being constantly jeered at, 

and the jokes recorded concerning him being principally 
at his expense. He was, indeed, a constant butt of the 
practical humourists of the beginning of the century. 

A man, however, each of whose coat-buttons consisted 

of a five-hundred guinea diamond cou!d afford to smile 

at the levities and impertinences of meaner eouls. Asa 
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comic character he is very entertaining. His courage 
in dealing with Shakespeare's text, which he emended in 
a way which should give him a prominent place among 
commentators, and his presumption as an actor, his 
jokes, and his doings, are they not recorded by Messrs. 
‘Robinson, with alternate banter and applause? The 
record of his life constitutes at least a sufficiently 
amusing volume. 


The History of Hampton Court Palace, By Ernest Law, 
B.A.—Vol. Il. Stuart Times. Vol, ILl, Orange and 
Guelph Times. (Bell & Sons.) 

Mr, Law has now completed his ‘ History of Hampton 

Court Palace,’ the first volume of which was reviewed 

in our columns so long ago as 6 §S. xii. 39. An 

important task has been accomplished in admirable 
fashion, and the work is worthy of the noble pile with 





which it deals, The climax of interest waz perhaps 
reached in Stuart days, when masques were presented | 
by Anne of Denmark and the ladies and nobies of the 
Court, and Hampton Court as a home of the drama vied | 
with Whitehall, or when Sir Peter Lely painted that 

galaxy of fair women still known as the beauties. In | 
the second volume, dealing with these days, Mr. Law 
warmly encourages the idea of reviving the masque, in 
its later development so peculiarly English “that it 
ought to be a point of national pride to restore and still 
further develope” it. Very interesting, in the same 
volume, is the account of the proceedings at the marriage 
of Sir John Villiers to Frances Coke, and the ungainly 
and uproarious proceeding of James I. on the occasion, 

The third volume is, however, in respect of interest 
and value, inferior to neither of its predecessors, Under 
Orange and Guelph the palace took the shape it now 
bears, William III., in particular, devoted much pains 
to its extension; and the name of Sir Christopher Wren 
will always be associated with the pile. At the outset 
of the volume Mr. Law is enabled, on documentary 
authority altogether unimpeachable, to assign to Jean 
Tijou much of the lovely ironwork that is so striking a 
feature in the palace grounds, A document of much 
interest which he has recovered is the estimate furnished 
by Sir Christopher Wren to King William for fitting the 
inside of the rooms of state at Hampton Court. This 
estimate, dated April 28, 1699, was discovered in 1847, 
“saturated with wet, and reduced almost to a pulp.” 
It has now been dried and flattened into pages, and 
is quoted by Mr. Law in full. Dr. Johnson's application 
to Lord Hertford, in 1776, for a residence in Hampton 
Court is, of course,given. ‘This letter escaped the atten- 
tion of Boswell and of his editor, Croker, but is known 
to Dr. Birkbeck Hill. 

In the matter supplied by Mr. Law is a full record of 
the successive occupants of the residences in Hampton 
Court, as well as particulars of the result of opening the 
palace to the public, The interest of Mr. Law’s volume 
is historical, picturesque, aud antiquarian. To all claeses 
of readers it thus makes appeal. An animated panorama 
of history ie laid before ua, the detuils given being 
those precisely of which “ your orthodox historian” is 
most chary. It is bard to say which is more striking, 
the account of the difficulties of Charles I. and 
of Charles If. with the foreign attendants on their 
queens, or that of the quarrels between the Guelph 
kings and their heirs apparent. To a realization of 
the picturesque and antiquarian interest the numerous 
and excellent illustrations which are supplied contribute. 
These include engravings of portraits of royal occupants 
of Hampton Court and others, and many designe, some 
of them of much beauty, of the palace and gardens, or of 
nooks and corners of the edifice. A full and eminently 





useful index is supplied, and the volume, which is 


delightfully got up, will gladden the eyes of the book- 
lover as well as the antiquary. 


The Hampshire Antiquary and Naturalist. Vol. I. 
(Southampton, Hampshire Independent Uffice.) 
Tus volume, the first of a series of annual reprints of 
the local “ Notes and Queries” columns of the Hamp. 
shire Independent, contains a varied amount of matter, 
suited alike to the antiquary, the historian, and the 
naturalist. The accounts of the meetings of the Hamp- 
shire Field Club furnish papers often of national rather 
than merely local interest. It is not a little curious to 
come across a Purkis giving his opinion on an antiquarian 


| point at a meeting of the Field Club, while such papers 


us those contributed by Mr. A. M. Davies, of the Army 
Medical School, Netley, on ‘Norman Architecture in 
Hampshire,’ and by Mr. T. W. Shore on ‘ East Meon 
and Westbury,’ take up questions which are of interest 
to the architect, the philologist, and the record reader, 
as well as to the historian, Mr. Shore argues, on the 
basis of a charter discovered by Mr, Chester Waters, 
that the meeting-place of Henry I, and his brother 
Robert in 1102 was Westbury Manor, near East Meon, 
and not the Westbury adopted by Mr. Freeman. We 
must confess to feeling considerable doubt whether the 
‘ Southampton Guide’ cited at pp. 124-5, has any autho. 
rity for the existence of a “ Marquis of Huntingdon,” 
and we should like to see some authority produced for the 
romantic legend of the Brandons, Dukes of Suffolk, told 
in the volume before us. In the account of the manors 
in Shalfleet, Isle of Wight, we have a curious instance 
of the continuity of English local history. It appears 
that five out of the seven manors still existing there are 
mentioned in Domesday. Contributions by the late 
Charles Roach Smith, the Rev. J. Silvester Davies, and 
other well-known writers on Hampshire subjects give 
additional interest to the initial volume of what will, we 
may hope, be a long series of the ‘ Hampshire Antiquary. 


APotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 


must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as ne wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

C. B. Stevens (“‘ Historical Sketches and Reviews, 
First Series, by Lord Cranborne "’)—A second edition 
of this was published, but we trace no second series, 

H. A. (‘Modern Phases of English Words”).—So 
much matter on this subject accumulated we were com- 
pelied to shelve the whole. Matter of new interest is, 
of course, always acceptable. 

Joun H. Buck (“ Morton's Fork”),—See Bacon's 
‘History of Henry VII.’; ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ under 
“Bishop Fox”; and ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vii. 88; ix, 412 
At the last reference full particulars are given. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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